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The last issue of THE RESEARCHES received a general commendation 
especially in the Eastern States devoted as. it was, chiefly to the early 
days of our Faith in Boston. This April issue we make mainly a 
REVOLUTIONARY NUMBER by relating events in which Catholics 
,were concerned in relation to that event in our country and humanity’s 


history. 

Tue Researcues has no theories to sustain in presenting any articles 
nor motives to influence its methods in presenting to American: Catho- 
lics a relation of the past. Whatever occurred isa FACT. That FACT 
we want to present. It is the TRUTH we aim at and seek. 

_ We are gratified to say to our PATRONS that their support is most 
encouraging and that THE RESEARCHES is winning friends and making 
Catholic American History more a subject of consideration and 
examination. 

Certainly we regard our efforts in gaining the co-operation of so 
many of the prelates, priests and intelligent laymen as but an incentive 
to continue the work in its public aspects to which we have loved for 
years to give attention, To keep the friends we have made and to win 


others to appreciate and support our endeavors we shall strive. 
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THE OONTINENTAL OONGRE3S AT MASS—TWO TE DEUMS AND TWO 
REQUIEMS. WASHINGTIN AT A OATHOLIO 
BURIAL SBRVIOE. 


The members of the Continental Congress went to Mass, on four occa- 
sions—two were Te Deums and two were Requiems. On each of these oc- 
casions the celebration took place at St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia. The 
Te Deums were—the Celebration of July 4th 1779 and Te Deum for Vic- 
tory at Yorktown, November 4th,1781. The Requiems were on Septem- 
ber 18, 1777, for Gen. Du Coudray, a French officer, and on May 8th, 
1780, for Don Juan de Miralles, Spanish ‘* Agent.” 

They were alternately, typical indeed, of the contest then going on 
—sorrow and rejoicing—Death and Victory. 

In stating that St. Mary’s was the place in which these celebrations 
took place, we know we speak counter to the general belief and in opposi- 
tion to Catholic and other historical writers, who have persisted in making. 
Old St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, the scene of all Revolutionary Catholic 
events, actual or alleged. The church and parish now, and since 1821, 
known as Old St. Joseph’s had not, after the erection of St. Mary’s in 1763, 
a distinct existence. The priests lived ‘‘in the Alley” but the Church was 
across on Fourth St.,-St. Mary’s. The week day mass was said ‘‘in the 
old chapel’ in Willing’s Alley but the Parish or Sunday Church was St. 
Mary’s. Philadelphia was the ‘* Mission of St. Mary’s.”»> The Managers 
of St. Mary’s church had charge of the ‘* Old Chapel”? and, after Trustees 
were appointed in 1788, they succeeded to the care of the ‘‘ chapel’ in the 
Alley. There really was no St. Joseph’s church, religious sentiment and 
patriotic glamour notwithstanding. Years of investigation confirm our 
first declaration to this effect and the late Thompson Westcott, Historian 
of Philadelphia in his sketch of St. Mary’s in The Ledger a few years ago 
accepted this,our view, publicly as he had previously done by personal letter 
in which he stated that when he came across statements naming ‘* the 
Catholic Church ” he put such down to St. Joseph’s not thinking of St. 
Mary’s. 

The RESEARCHEs is for Facts not sentiment or allegations. d 

1777.—In May, 1777 a body of twenty-nine officers and twelve Sergeants 
of artillery arrived in this country from France to assist the colonies. They 
came in consequence of an agreement relative to rank and pay made at Paris 
with Silas Deane, the Commercial and Political Agent of the United States. 
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Silas Deane in a letter from Paris, Nov. 28th, 1776, to Committee of 
Congress said, ‘* Mons. Du Coudey will be with you by the receipt of this, 
with stores compleet for 30,000 men. The extraordinary exertions of this 
Gentleman and his Character intitle him to much from the United States, 
and I hope the sum I have stipulated with him for, will not be considered 
extravagant when you consider it is much less than is given in Europe.” 
{Pa. Magazine, July 1887, p. 204. | 

By the date of Deane’s letter Du Coudray and his men might have 
been expected to arrive earlier than the following May.’ But after Zhe Am- 
phitribe on which he started, had got to sea, Du Coudray ordered it back to 
L’ Orient because proper quarters had not been prepared for him. [Frank- 
lin in France, p. 47.) 

This vessel was the only one that ‘‘ escaped’? from France prior to the 
Alliance with France as the English ambassador protested and so secured 
the detention of others until war was declared. 


Du Coudray was the officer appointed to select the artillery needed by 
the Americans from the French arsenals. He was employed by French 
government. [Pennsylvania Magazine, January, 1888, p. 375.] 

Beaumarchais (secret Agent of French government) placed Du Cou- 
dray at the head of a corps of French artillery men as he was convinced 
that the Battle of Long Island had been lost to the Americans for want of 
artillery. [ibid] The corps came to America were all promised commissions 
by Deane the American Commissioner in Paris. 

Du Coudray and his artillerists arrived in May and at once set out for 
Washington’s army. On May 3ist he left Washington to wait upon Con- 
gress. Washington spoke as follows of him in a letter to General Heath at 
Boston. . 


MIDDLEBROOK, June Ist, 1777. 


Dear Sir :—I have your favor of the 19th of May. General Du Cou- 
dree arrived here last night, and set off this morning for Philadelphia. 
What his engagements with Mr. Deane are, I cannot say, but as he is re- 
presented to be a gentleman of great ability in his profession, I dare say his 
expectations are high, Congress will unduubtedly make a genteel and honor- 
able provision for him, but I hope it may be done in such a manner as not 
to give disgust to any of the general officers in our army. [Mass His. Soc. 
Col., Series V. Vol. VI. pp. 57-8.] 
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Washington to Committee of Congress on a visit to his Camp. 
July 19th, 1777. 


I am exceedingly embarrassed how to dispose of the French officers in 
general, but more especially the artillery officers who have come out under 
the sanction of a compact. [Official Letters, Vol. 11, p. 101, N. Y. Ed. 
1796. } 

** Congress on. July 22d, 1777, gave to Du Coudray $2,666% ‘‘ for the 
support of himself and the gentlemen who came with him from France.”’ 

Washington wrote on August 9th, 1777, from Camp near Germantown. 

As an accurate knowledge of the Country, is essential to a good de- 
fence..... It would answer a valuable purpose to have it immediately 
carefully reconnoitered and sketches taken of all the landing places, great 
roads and by paths, encamping grounds, heights, rivers, creeks, morasses, 
and everything that it can be of importance toknow. ... ’ 

Monsieur Du Coudray has offered his services, with his éngineers, to 
do this business, if authorized by Congress, only requiring that they may be 
supplied with horses and a hand or two. ‘If Congress appréves of it I shall 
be glad that they may be desired to enter upon it without loss of time. 


[Official Letters, Vol. 11, p. 116, N. Y. Ed. 1796] 

On August 11, 1777, Congress appointed Du Coudray Inspector-General 
with the rankfof Major-General, and he was placed in command of the 
works on the Delaware. 

The next day Washington directed Gen. Newcomb with 500 militia of 
New Jersey *‘ to keep them together and employ them in whatever works 
maybe carrying on at Billingsport or Red Bank and that Monsieur de Cou- 
dray be directed to call for the assistance of these militia accordingly.— Of- 
ficial Letters, p. 11% Vol. 11. : 

They were not employed at. Red Bank and so were anxious to get home. 

Aug. 15th, Du Coudray laid before Washington, a plan of the Dela- 
ware River by which it was shown how difficult it would be to maintain 
Fort Miffiin island against British fleet and that to ‘‘remedy the inconveni- 
ence,’ a “sufficient number of Chevauxede-frise should be sunk.” This 
was done. \ 

The Delaware River was then protected by three fortifications. At 
Red Bank, at Billingsport and at Fort Mifflin. The fort av Red Bank had 
been laid out by Kosciusko a Catholic. Du Coudray, a Catholic, when placed 
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in defense of the river pronounced this fort at Red Bank the best of the 
three in construction but that it would be useless on account of the width 
of the river, if the enemy came in force. Du Coudray recommended Con- 
gress therefore not to mount heavy cannon there, but that Billingsport 
should be the place for grand defense. 

Difficulties arose relative to rank with the American Generals. Gener- 
als Greene, Sullivan and Knox wrote to Congress offering their resignations 
if it were true that Mons. Du Coudray, Colonel Brigadier, in service of His 
Most Christian Majesty, the King of France, and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Artillery in the French Colonies, had been appointed a Major-General 
in the American service. 

On September 9th, 1777, John Hancock wrote Washington that Du 
Coudray had written to the Congress, offering to form a camp be- 
tween Wilmington and Philadelphia, and that Congress had referred the 
letter to him. But there was no time to form camps for on September 11, 
the battle of Brandywine took place. Washington was defeated. 

On September 12th, Congress ordered the Navy Board to provide'a boat 
for Lafayette and another for Du Coudray, to carry them and “‘ their atten- 
dants and baggage to New Jersey.’ 

On the next day Congress received a letter from Du Coudray proposing 
to form a company of volunteers and sending a list of officers for whom he 
requested Brevet commissions. [Nicholas Rogers was an aid de camp. He 
was appointed a Lieutenant Colonel, Dec. 10th, 1778. Was he a Catholic?] 

On Sept. 16th, Du Coudray was drowned while crossing the ferry at 
Schuylkill river where the Market street bridge now crosses that river. He 
was on horseback on the ferry scow, and the horse becoming frightened, 
jumped overboard. The annexed extract from the journal of Jacob Hiltz- 
heimer is of interest : ; 

1777—Sept. 16th—Tuesday.—Cloudy and some rain. About 11 o’clock 
General Coutrie set off with nine French officers towards the camp over 
Schuylkill; but he the said French General, kept on his horse on the boat, 


crossing ; his horse leaped overboard, and thereby drowned the General. In 
the evening I went to Schuylkill, and saw the said General taken up out of 
the water.” 

**In crossing the Schuylkill his horse leaped out of the boatwith him, who 
was foolishly in the saddle—and #0 was drowned yesterday.—PAPERS OF 
Gov. LANGDON, Letter Jas. Lovell, M. U., to. Gen. Whipple, September 
17th, 1777.] 
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On the 16th, Sept. |1777.] Monsieur de Coudray, an officer of rank and 
distinction in the French service and acting as a volunteer in our army, 
having occasion to cross the Schuylkill ferry, rode a high-spirited horse into 
the boat, which taking fright leaped into the river and the rider was unfor- 
tunately drowned. Congress resolved that the corpse of Monsieur de 
Coudry be interred at the expense of the United States and with the honor 
of War.—Thatcher’s Military Journal Rev. p. 117 

On September 17th, Congress resolved : 

WuEREAS, Mons, Du Coudray, Colonel-Brigadier in the service of His 
Most Christian Majesty, the King of France, and Commander-in-Chief of 
the artillery in the French Colonies of America, gallantly offered to join 
the American Army as a volunteer; but on his way thither, was most 
unfortunately drowned in attempting to cross the Schuylkill. 

Resolved. That the corpse of Mons. Du Coudray be interred at the ex- 
pense of the United States, and with the honors of war, and that the town 
Major carry this order into execution. 


The next day, Congress adjourned to Lancaster as the British were 
likely to capture Philadelphia, ‘‘ one of its last acts was to attend the funeral 
of Du Coudray at St. Joseph’s Church.” Westcott’s |Dispatch] His. 
Phila. Chap. CCXLYV. 

In John William Wallace’s ‘‘ Biography of Colonel Wm. Bradford,’’ 
just printed, there is a good deal about this officer and his services in erect- 
ing the fortifications on the Delaware, in which Bradford himself took con- 
siderable part. The death. by drowning of Du Coudray is spoken of, and 
Mr: Wallace says: *‘ Congress passed resolutions of respect to his memory 
and he was buried in one of the two graveyards of St. Joseph’s Church, 
with the honors of war, at the public expense.’’ 

** At St. Joseph’s’? Church. We have explained how Mr. Westcott 
came to use these these words. 

‘* In one of the two graveyards,” says Wallace. It is unlikely that the 
interment took place in the ‘*‘ Old Chapel Yard,” as the ground across the 
street where St. Mary’s was erected was, in 1759, bought mainly for inter- 
ments. We know of no interments at the old Chapel ground other than 
priests after St. Mary’s was built. As Father Harding was, however, 
buried at St. Mary’s in 1772, it is more probable that Du Coudray was like- 
wise interred there. ° In our mind there is no doubt of it. 
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_ In St. Mary’s ground were interred the most distinguished Catholics of 
the olden times. Priests, warriors and civilians. But few of their graves 
are known and their undistinguished dust is trodden by the thoughtless, 
The history of the dead there would be the history of the Catholic people 
of Philadelphia for a century. But where did the funeral services take 
place ? 


As Congress attended the services, allthe French officers—Lafayette, 
possibly, as he was in the city on the 12th—Catholics and the citizens gen- 
erally, it certainly required the ‘*new church,’ or St. Mary’s, in order to 
accommodate those attending. This point I present in addition to the unde- 
niable fact, that St. Mary’s was the Catholic Church of olden times ; that it 
was used for the Sunday services and for special occasions, such as this 
burial of Gen. Du Coudray. No account of the services or burial is known 
to exist, as far as our inquiries and examinations have been able to deter- 

‘mine. All was confusion about that time, as Cungress left the city about 
the 20th because of the approach of the British, who took possession Sep- 
tember 27th. 

On October 29th, 1777, Mons. Le Brun applied to Congress for ‘‘a cer- 
tificate of death of Mons. Charles Tronson Du Coudray, Brigadier, Colonel 
and Adjutant-General of Artillery in France, born in Rheims.” Applica- 
tioa granted. . ; 

In November 1777, Congress declared it ‘‘ was not bound by Mr. Dean’s 
Conveution ”’ with respect to the French officers. It agreed to pay certain 
expeoses of their return to France. 

Leon Du Coudray, S. J., rector of the school of St. Genevieve, was one 
of the hostages shot b7 the Commune in 1871. Was he of the same family 
as General Du Coudray ? 

The ‘‘ Historie de la Participation de la France a |’ Establissment Des 
Etats, Unis D’ Amerique. Par Henri Doniol,’’ will give further informa- 


tion concerning Gen, Du Coudray. 
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THE DE DEUM, JULY 4TH 1779. 


Though the Continental Congress in 1774-5 declared the Roman Catho- 
lic religion to be one that had ‘‘deluged England in blood and dispersed 
impiety, bigotry, murder and rebellion, throughout every part of the world” 
(Address to the People of Great Britain) yet when the French Alliance was 
formed in the dark and sad days of Valley Forge, when nakedness and 
starvation threatened to win more than Britain’s arms, a change of action 
became necessary and methods more complaisant to the French Minister 
essential, then it was the Continental Congress again ‘‘ went to Mass.”? 

On July 11th, 1778, Gerard, the first French Minister to the United 
States arrived in Philadelphia. The day before he had landed at Chester 
with Silas Deane, the American Commissioner to France. Deans delivered 
**the turf and twig ’’ to Gerard as a token of mutual amity and assistance. 
; Did Abbé Bandol, his chaplain, come with him ? 

When the Fourth of July 1779, came near, Gerard arranged to havo a 
religious commemoration of the day dt St. Mary’s Church. 

Accordingly on July 2d, (Friday) he issued the following request to 
the members of Congress, the President and Supreme Executive Council of 
Pennsylvania and prominent gentlemen. 

Vous etes prié de la part du Ministre Plenipotentiairie de France d’:as 
sister au Te Deum qu’il fera chanter Dimanche 4 de ce Mois, a midi dans 
la Chapelle Catholique neuve pour celebrer 1’ Anniversaire de 1’ Indepen- 
dance des Etats Unis de l’Amerique. 

A Philadelphie, le 2 Juillet, 1779. 

( Translation.) 

You are requested, on behalf of the Minister Plenipotentiary, to assist 
at the Te Deum which will be celebrated on Sunday, 4th of this month, at 
noon, in the new Catholic chapel, to commemorate the anniversary of the 
Independence of the United States of America. 

At Philadelphia, July 2d, 1779. 

The original of this invitation can be seen af the Ridgway Library, in: 
the collection of papers belonging to Dr. Rush. It is No. 15,001. 

The late Lloyd P. Smith, Librarian of the Ridgway Library, made 
known to us the existence of this invitation and it was first made public in 
THE I. C. B. U. JourNnAL of February Ist, 1884. 

** The new Catholic chapel,”? was St Mary’s and so is proven, once for 
all, that that Church was the scene of all Revolutionary events history has 
assigned to the modern Old St. Joseph’s—which had no distinct existence. 
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For years it was an unproven fact that Abbé Bandol was the Chaplain 
of Gerard. He was known to be to Luzerne but search could discover 
no evidence that he was such to Gerard. In the RESEARCHES, January, 
1887, we asked ** Who was the Chaplain to Gerard ?’? This we were en- 
abled to answer last year by the discovery at the Ridgway Library of a 
printed copy of the address which gave his name as Rev. Seraphin Bandot. 
Strangely the ‘‘ T’ is a printer’s error for ‘* L.” 

The Pennsylvania Packet, July 10th 1779, reported the occurrence thus: 

On Sunday last (being the anniversary of the independence of America) 
his Excellency the President, and the bonorable the members of Congress, 
attended divine worship in the forenoon in Christ Church, where an exce- ; 
lent sermon, suitable to the occasion, was preached by the Rev. Mr. White, 
rector of the Episcopal churches in this city, and one of tho chaplains to 
Congress. 

At noon the President and members of Congress, with the President 
and chief magistrates of this State, and a number of other gentleman and 
their ladies, went, by invitation from the honorable the Minister of France, 
to the Catholic chapel, where this great event was celebrated by a well-adap- 
ted discourse, pronounced by the Minister’s chaplain, and a Te Deum, sol- 
emnly sung by a number of good voices, accompanied by the organ, and other 
kinds of music. 

From the ‘* United States Magazine,” of 1779, page 313, I extract the 
following : 

The address of the Chaplain of his Excellency, the Minister of France, — 
on Sunday, the Fourth of July, the anniversary of our Independence, at the 
new Catholic chapel, just before the Te Deum was performed on the occa- 
sion, when were present, agreeably to the invitation of the Minister, His 
Excellency, the President of the State, the Honorable, the Council officers, 
civil and military, and 4 number of the principal gentlemen and ladies of 
the city. . 

(Translated from the French.) 

** Gentlemen :—We are assembled to celebrate the anniversary of that 
day which Providence had marked, in His eternal decrees, to become the 
epoch of liberty and independence to the thirteen United States of America. 

‘* That Being whose almighty hand holds all existence beneath its do- 
minion undoubtedly produces in the depths of His wisdom those great events 
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which astonish the universe and of which the most presumptuous, though in- 

strumental in accomplishing them,dare not attribute to themselves the merit. 

But the finger of God is still more peculiarly evident in that happy, that 

glorious revolution which calls forth this day’s festivity, He hath struck 

the oppressors of a free people—free and peaceful, with the spirit of delusion . 
which renders the wicked artificers of their own proper misfortunes. Per- 

mit me, my dear brethren, citizens of the United States, to address you on 

this occasion. It is that God, that all powerful God, who hath directed 

your steps ; when youevere without arms fought for you the sword of jus- 

tice ; who, when you were in adversity, poured into your hearts the spirit 

of courage, of wisdom and fortitude, and who hath, at length, raised up for 
your support a youthful sovereign whose virtues bless. and adorn a sensible, 

a fruitful and a generous nation. 

‘** This nation has blended her interests with your interest and her sen- 
timents with yours. She participates in all your joys, and this day unites 
her voice to yours at the foot of the altars of the eternal God to celebrate 
that glorious revolution which has placed the sons of America among the 
free and independent nations of the earth. 

** We have nothing now to apprehend but the anger of heaven, or that 
the measure of our guilt should exceed His mercy. Let us then prostate 
ourselves at the feet of the immortal God, who holds the fate of Empires in 
His hands, and raises them up at His pleasure, or breaks them down to 
dust. Let us conjure him to enlighten our enemies, and to dispose thelr 
hearts to enjoy that tranquility and happiness which the Revolution we now 
celebrate has established for a great part of the human race. Let us im- 
plore him to conduct us by that way which his Providence has marked out 
for arriving at so desirable an end. Let us offer unto Him hearts imbued 
with sentiments of respect, consecrated by religion, humanity and patriot- 
ism. Never is the august ministry of His altars more acceptable to His 
Divine Majesty than when it lays at His feet homages,-offerjngs and vows, 
so pure, so worthy the c »mmon offerings of mankind. 

**God will not regret our joy, for He is the author of it; nor will he 
forget our prayers, for they ask but the fulfillment of the decrees He has 
manifested. Filled with this spirit, let us, in concert with each other, raise 
our hearts to the Eternal ; let us implore His infinite mercy to be pleased to 
enspire the rulers of both nations with the wisdom and force necessary to 
perfect what He hath begun. Let us, in a word, unite our voices to beseech 
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Him to dispense His blessings upon the counsels and the arms of the allies 
and that we may soon enjoy the sweets of a peace which will soon cement 
the Union and establish the prosperity of the two empires. 

*’ It is with this view that we shall cause that canticle to be performed, 
which the custom of the Catholic Church hath consecrated to be at once a 
testimonial of public joy, a thanksgiving for benefits received from heaven, 
and a prayer for the continuance of its mercies.” 

Rev. Jacob Duche, the Episcopalian traitor-Minister wrote in his Pap- 
nian Letters : 

Letters of Papinian (N. Y. 1779) says, *‘ The Congress and Rebel Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, have lately given the most public and unequivocal 
proof of their Countenance and good will to Popery. They have set an ex- 
ample which they unquestionably wish others to follow.’’ [Then follows the 
Packet’s acceunt. | 

‘* I shall leave you to make your own reflections at this most edifying 
exhibition. Charles I, was called a Papist for permitting his Queen who 
was bred a Roman Catholic, to attend Mass. What are we to think of the 
American Rulers who not only permit their wives to attend Mass, but at-_ 
tend it themselves in person and offer up their devout orisions in the langu- 
age, service and worship of Rome. Letters of Papinian, F. 2420 Mercan- 
tile Library. Whatever may be the opinion of some to the contrary it is 
absolutely certain that on the part of many, the present isa Religious War 
Letters of Papnian. en 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 





LENTEN REGULATIONS PHILADELPHIA DIOCESE 1826. 


Copy of Autograph Note of Bishop Conwell, of Philadelphia in Collection of F. X.. 
Reuss, of Philadelphia. 


Leave is given to the Catholics of this Diocese to eat flesh meat at 
one meal during Lent. On Mondays, Tuesdays and Thursdays, and at all 
meals on Sundays, from the first Sunday in Lent till Palm Sunday, both 
Sundays included. Those who avail themselves of this dispensation should 


not eat Fish at the same time. 
Sunday, Feb. 5, 1826, | ;Henry, Bishop, of Philadelphia. 
Rev. Dr. Hur ey, St. Augustine’s Church. 
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REQUIEM FOR DON JUAN DE MIRALLES, 


Early in 1778 Don Juan De Miralles from Havana arrived in Philadel- 
phia. While here he was known as the Spanish Agent or Resident. He 
was not formally accredited to the Congress and Congress had no official 
relations with him. He was here however in the interest of the revolting 
Colonies. 

** He came,’ says Bancroft (Vol. X, p. 157, ed. 1874) ‘‘as a spy and an 
intriguer ; nevertheless Congress with unsuspecting confidence welcomed 
him as the representative of an intended ally’ though no official recogni- 
tion was given. 

John Gilmary Shea in Vol. 11, p. 165 (His. Catholic Church) says Spain 
**sent a representative to the American Congress in the person of Senor 
Miralles. Thus the first diplomatic circle at the American seat of govern- 
ment was Catholic and openly so, for these envoys |of France and Spain] 
celebrated great events in their own countries or in the United States by 
the solemn services of the Catholic Church, to which we find them inviting 
the members of Congress and the high officers of the Republic.” 

This is incorrect as applied to Miralles. He was not ‘‘sent’’ by Spain 
and Congress declined to have offjcial relation with him, because not offi- 
cially appointed to them. Nor did he ever invite Congress to attend any 
**solemn services of the Catholic Church.’* The French Minister, Luzerne 
alone did that. 

In Philadelphia Miralles lived at one time in Mr. Chew’s house on 
Fourth St. Then he removed to Capt. MacPherson’s mansion, Mount 
Pleasant, which is still standing in Fairmount Park and is called, ** THE 
Darry.’”’ There he remained until it was purchased by General Benedict 
Arnold, March 22d. 1779, as a marriage gift to Miss Peggy Shippen whom 
he married April 8th 1779. After Arnold’s-treason it was confiscated Oct. 
1780 and rented to Baron Steuben. 

Miralles the first year here lived on High Street, as after his death 
President Reed of the Supreme Executive Council] of Pennsylvania sent to 
Don Francisco Rendon, the Secretary of Don Miralles,a bill of rent. (Pa. 
Arch. 1781-3, p. 196). ; 

Extracts from the Diary of the Moravian Congregation at Bethlehem Pa. 

1778, Nov. 25. ‘* Bhis afternoon the French Ambassador (Gerard,) 
Don Juan de Miralles a Spaniard, and Silas Dean arrived from Philadelphia 
to see the sights here.’’ 
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Nov. 26. ‘Bishop Ettwein took them to Christian’s Spring and 
Nazareth [Moravian settlemerts north from Bethlehem], aud in the even- 
ing they attended a concert we had arranged for them.” 

Nov. 28. ‘Our distinguished visitors returned to Philadelphia to-day.’’ 

|Norg. Extracts from the letter of Henry Laurens te Bishop Ett- 
wein. Nov. 23, 1778. 

** Monsr. Gerard, the Minister Plenipotentiary of France will be, pro- 
vided he meets no obstruction on the Road, at Bethlehem on Wednesday, 
the 25th inst,, about mid-day. His worthy character merits regard from all 
the Citizens of these States. An acquaintance with him will afford you satis- 
faction. .. Don Juan de Miralles a Spanish Gentleman highly recommend- 
ed by the Governor of Havanna, will accompany Mr. Gerard. The whole 
suite may amount to six gentlemen a.d perhaps a servant to each.’’| 

Gerard visited Bethlehem again June 25, 1779. 

|The above kindly supplied by Jno, W. Jordan, Esq., of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society. 

In January 1779 Washington came to Philadelphia and remained two 
weeks. During his stay he was entertained by. the distinguished citizens 
among whom is named ‘“ Miralles,a Spanish gentleman of distinction and 
amiable character.”’ i 

The Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania requested Washing- 
ton to allow his portrait-to be taken by Charles Wilson Veale. This was 
done. De Miralles ordered five copies ‘* four of which, we hear, are to be 
sent abroad” said the Pennsylvania Packet, February 4th 1779 (Moore 
Diary 1i, p. 126.) 

The original portrait was destroyed in September 1781 by loyalists who 
in the night, entered the Council chambers. 

Though Bancroft calls Miralles ‘* a spy and intriguer’’ he gives nothing 
to sustain the charge. De Miralles was evidently maintaining his private 
character until Spain could openly take the side of the colonists. The bigot 
John Jay was sent in 1779 as Minister to Spain and by his instruction of 
Sept. 28 1779, he was authorized to obtain a subsidy and loan. During this 
time Miralles was promoting the interest of the colonies. 

That Bancroft’s judgment is too harsh, if not inaccurate, the opinion 
of Washington and the general-respect in which the character of Muralles 
was held may be cited. 

The following letter is from Washington: - 








‘ 
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To Don Diego Jos—ePH NAVARRO, GOVERNOR OF HAVANNA. 
HEAD-QUARTERS, MIDDLEBROOK, 4 March, 1779. 


Srr :—A journey to Philadelphia in the winter procured me the honor 
of your Excellency’s favor of the 11th of March last, by Don Juan Miralles, 
and the pleasure of that gentleman’s acquaintance. His estimable qualities 
justify your recommendation, and concur with it to establish him in my es- 
teem. I doubt not he will have informed you of the cordial and respectful 
sentiments, which he has experienced in this country. On my part, I shall 
always take pleasure in convincing him of the highest value [ set upon his 
merit, and of the respect I bear to those who are so happy as to interest 
your Excellency’s friendship. I can only express my gratitude for your po- 
lite offer of service, by entreating you to afford me opportunities of testify- 
ing my readiness to execute any commands with which you shall please to 
honor me. With my prayers for your health and happiness, I have the 
honor to be, &c. Washington’s Writings, Vol. VI, p. 186--7. 

**Don Juan Miralles was recommended by the Governor ot Havanna, as 
a gentleman of fortune, who resided in that city, but who, while on a voy- 
age to Spain, had been compelled by some accident, that happened to the . 
ship in which he was embarked, to enter the harbour of Charleston, in 
South Carélina. The Governor wrote also that Don Juan Miralles, being dis- 
pirited by his misfortune at sea, had resolved to remain in the United States 
till he should nd a safe opportunity to return to Spain, and requested in his 
behalf the civilities and protection of General Washington. : 

The truth is, however, that Miralles was an unofficial agent of the 
Spanish Government,. and was introduced in this way, that he might ob- 
tain a knowledge of the affairs of the United States, and communicate it 
to the ministers of fhe Spanish Court. Spain was not yet ready to take an 
open and decided part ; nor indeed was she ever ready to regard the. Ameri- 
can people as an independent nation, till cireamstances made it an imperi- 
ous necessity.’ Washington’s Writings, Vol. VI, Page 187 [ Note. ] 

**Respecting the Spanish agent,Don Juan Miralles,it was uncertain how 
far he acted under the immediate authority of the Spanish government. A 
letter from Luzerne to Vergennes throws some light on the subject. Lu- 
zerne wrote that Miralles confessed to him, that he had no instructions di- 
rectly from the court of Spain ; that his correspondence was with the Gov- 
ernor of Havana; that the Spanish ministry had signified their general 
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approbation ot his conduct down to the end of August last ; that he had re- 
ceived from M. Galvez stating that he would be appointed Minister to the 
United States when the King should think proper to send one. 

Congress showed every mark of respect to this agent which was due to 
his personal character but carefully avoided treating with him in any public 
capacity, except through the intervention of the French Minister. Con, 
gress would nut commit themselves by treating with a person who was not 
empowered directly by the Spanish Court. 

[M.S. Letter from Luzerne to Vergennes, March 13th, 1780. Wash- 

ington’s Writings, Vol. VI, p. 478. Note.] 
. In April 1779, Miralles and Luzerne visited Washington, at Morristown 
N. J., when the army was viewed by them. They left Philadelphia, April 
27th, lodged at Trenton and next day arrived in camp. [Spark’s Letéers 
Greene to Washington. ] 

On the 27th of February 1780 Washington wrote to Don Juan 
de Miralles from Head-quarters at Morristown acknowledging receipt o 
letter of 18th, announcing the capture by Spain of the British Forts at Baton 
Rouge and Natchez. 

Washington stated, ‘‘I shall with the greatest pleasure comply with 
your request for information of all movements of the enemy, that come to 
my knowledge which may in any manner interest the plans of your court ;” 
Washington’s Writings, Vol. VI, p. 477. 

[Morristown, 19th April, 1780.] The Chevalier de la Luzerne, minister 
of France, with another French gentleman and Don Juan de Miralles, a 
gentleman of distinction from Spain, arrived at head-quarters, from Phil- 
adelphia, in company with his Excellency General Washington. — Thatcher's 
Journal, p. 191. 

On the 25th the whole army was paraded under arms to afford M. de la 
Luzerne another opportunity of reviewing the troops ; after which he was 


escorted a part of the way to Philadelphia. The Spanish gentleman re- 
mained dangerously sick of a pulmonic fever at headquarters, and on the 
28th he expired. 

29th April, 1780. I accompanied Doctor Schuyler to head quarters, 
to attend the funeral of M. de Miralles. The deceased was a 
gentleman of high rank in Spain, and had been about one year a resident 
with our Congress from the Spanish Court. The corpse was dressed in a 
rich state and exposed to public view as is customary in Europe. The cof- 
fin was most splendid and ‘stately, lined throughout with fine cambric 
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and coyered on the outside with rich black velvet and ornamented ina sup- 
erb manner. The top of the coffin was removed to display the pomp and 
grandeur with which the body was decorated. It was in a splendid full 
dress, consisting of a scarlet suit, embroidered with rich gold lace, a three 
cornered gold-laced hat, and a genteel cued wig, white silk stockings, large 
diamond shoe and knee buckles, a profusion of diamond rings decorated the 
fingers and from a superb gold watch set with diamonds, several rich seals 
were suspended. His Excellency,General Washington, with several other gen- 
eral officers and members of .Congress, attended the funeral solemnities and 
walked as chief mourners. The other officers of the army and numerous re- 
spectable citizens, formed a splendid procession, extending about one mile. 
The pall-bearers were six field officers and the coffin was borne on the shoul- 
ders of four officers of the artillery in full uniform. Minute guns were fired 
during the procession, which greatly increased the solemnity of the occasion. 
A Spanish priest performed service at the grave in the Roman Catholic form . 
The coffin was inclosed in a box of plank, and all the profusion of pomp and 
grandeur were deposited in the silent grave in the common burying 
ground, near the Church at Morristown. 

A guard is placed at the grave lest our soldiers should be .empted to dig 
for hidden treasure. It is understood that the corpse is to be removed to. 
Philadelphia. This gentleman is‘said to have been in possession of an im- 
mense fortune, and has left to his three daughters in Spain, one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling each. Here we behold the end of all earthly 
riches, pomp and dignity, The ashes of Don Miralles mingle with the re- 
-mains of those who are clothed in humble shrouds, and whose career in life 
was marked with sordid poverty and wretchedness.—Dr. James Thatcher 
Surgeon in the Revolutionary Army. Journal, p. 193. 

His Secretary, Don Francisco Rendon, accompanied Rev. Seraphin. 
Bandol, Chaplain of the French Minister, to Morristown and Miralles ‘ re- 
ceived the last Sacraments with great piety and contrition.”” [Shea, 11, 
p. 178.] 

On April 23d between six and seven in the evening De Miralles sum— 
moned Luzerne, Baron Steuben, Alexander Hamilton, aid de camp to. 
Washington, Lieut. Col. Robert H. Harrison, Barbe de Marbois, Councillor 
in Parliament and secretary to Luzerne, to ‘‘his bed side’’ and in their pre- 
sence dictated his will, which was written in French by Marbois. By it. 
he directed that Don Francisco Rendon, his secretary, and Luzerne should. 
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take charge of all his papers and public correspondence as well with the 
Spanish Ministry as with the Governor of Havanna and Don Francisco was 
to consult with Luzerne as to his proceedings thereon. The remainder of 
the papers were to be burnt except receipts or papers necessary for his heirs. 

He acknowledged owing Luzerne 3594 Livors Tournais for transactions 
between himself, Luzerne and Gerard. This he directed Robert Morris 
to pay. His accounts with Morris should be setiled at amount Morris 
should claim. His affairs with George Meade & Co. ‘‘in the same manner 
agreeable to accoants they will furmsh.”’ 

The Loan Office certificates taken in Charles Town Carolina in February 
and March, 1778 to be delivered by his heirs to whom they thought proper 
to collect interest due thereon. 

The Loan Certificates for $26,600 dated Feb. 1778 on which no interest 
bad been paid to be disposed in same manner. 

He had a bill of Exchange for $140,660 drawn by General Lincoln on 
the President of Congress and accepted by the Board of Treasury. Had 
also a schooner sailed from Martinico which, by bad weather, put into 
Charleston loaded on his account with 40 hhds. of molasses, 20 bhds. of 
sugar. Mr. Peter Barrier was concerned in this, ‘‘for 10 per cent of which 
I made advances which is to be reimbursed.’? Cargo in hands of Daniel 
Hall & Co. of Charlestown who had sent 140 hhds. of rice in said vessel to 
the Capes on his account. Had a half concern in brigantine Fox loaded by 
J. Dorsey & Co. of Baltimore with 91 hhds. of tobacco. Half of vessel and 
cargo ‘“‘my sole property.’’ 

To each servant he gave a new coat. His Scotch boy, Angus, held for 
a term of years, was to be free at his death. His Negro Raphael, wife and 
children to be given their freedom at the Havanna and two cavalleries of 
land where his ‘‘wife and family think proper.”’ ; 

He ratified the will which he made at the Havanna, Dec. 1777, and 
approved the charges for fees and medicines which might be made by Dr. 
Cochran whom he directed to settle the fees of the other doctors whu attend - 
ed him. 


The will was brought to Philadelphia andon May 4th presented for 
record with the certificate of Paul Kooks, interpreter to Congress and the 
State of Pennsylvania that the translation from the French was a true copy. 
Luzerne and Marbois certified as attending witnesses. Letters of adminis- 
tration were issued to Don Francisco and Robert Morris on May 5th 1780, 
(Will Book R. p. 283.) 
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Luzerne was in Philadelphia, at the time of the death of Miralles.. On 
April 29th, 1780, (the day after the death. ) 

Luzerne wrote Washington saying : 

** { have received with all gratitude the news which your Excellency 
has been pleased to give me of Don Juan. I begin to flatter myself that the 
cares he received from you and all those who surround him will re-establish 
him.’’—(Spark’s Letters of Washington, 11, p. 442.) 

Rivington’s Royal Gazette, of New York, May 3d, 1780 said, ‘* It is re- 
ported from New Jersey, that the minute guns heard last Friday were in 
honor of Mons. Luzerne the person who succeeded Gerard, and passing un- 
der the appellation of the French Ambassador and that he died suddenly in 
the rebel camp in the mountains by the hand of violence; others say that 
the explosions were at the interment of another adventurer, called the 
Spanish Ambassador.”’ |Moore’s Diary of Revolation, Vol. 11, p. 267.] 

The New Jersey Gazette, May 3d, 1780, said, ‘‘ Friday last died at Mor- 
ristown, in New Jersey, Don Juan de Miralles,.a Spanish gentleman of dis- 
tinction. His corpse is to be removed to Philadelphia, where it is to be in- 
terred with those marks of respect which are due to gentlemen of his digni- 
fied rank and fortune.””—Moore’s Diary of Revolution, Vol. 11, p. 267. 

Washington, to Don Diego Joseph Navarro, Governor of Cuba. 

Morristown, 30 April, 1780. 

Str: I am extremely sorry to communicate to your Excellency, the 
painful intelligence of the death of Don Juan.de Miralles. This unfortu- 
nate event happened at my quarters the day before yesterday, and his. re- 
mains were yesterday interred with all the respect due to his character and 
merits. He did me the honor of a visit, in company with the Minister of 
France and was seized on the day of his arrival with a violent bilious com- 
plaint, which, after nine days’ continuance, put a period to his life notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the most skilful physicians we were able to proeure. 
Your Excellency will have the goodness to believe, that I took pleasure in 
performing every friendly office to him during his illness and that no care, 
or attention, in our power, was omitted towards his comfort or restoration, 
I the more sincerely sympathize with you in the” loss of so estimable 
a friend, and, ever since his residence with us, I have been happy in ranking 
bim among the number of mine. It must, however, be some consolation to 
his connexions to know, that in this country he has been universally es- 
teemed and will be universally regretted. 
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May I request the favor of your Excellency to present my resyects to 
the lady and family of our deceased friend, and to assure them how much 1 
participate in their affliction on this melancholy occasion.—Washington)s 
Writings, Vol. VII, p. 27. 

Madame Miralles is named, on July 2nd, 1780, as sponsor 
with Thomas Meade (of Montserrat), Thos. Russell and Eilzabeth 
Ferguson for George, son of George and Constance Meade, born June 4th, 
1780. [Records Am. Cath. -His. Soé. Vol. 11, p. 265.] 

Luzerne arranged for a Mass of Requiem at St. Mary’s Church, He 

+ issued invitations to the Members of Congress and distinguished citizens ; 

I copy from the original addressed to Dr. Benjamin Rush, now preserved 
in the Rush MSS. Department of the Ridgway Library. 

‘*The French Minister has the honnour to inform Dr. Rush that on 
Monday next, there will be in the Catholic Church a divine service for the 
rest of the soul of Don Juan de Miralles at.9 o’clock in the morning.” 

This invitation was endorsed by Dr. Rush, ‘‘ Received May 6th, 1780, 
but declined attending as not compatible with the principles of a Protestant.’’ 

May 6th was Saturday. So the Requiem Mass was on Monday, May 8th. 
The Chaplain of the French Minister was Abbé Bandol. No doubt he cele- 
brated Mass and may have delivered the funeral discourse as well. 

The invitation reads ‘* in the Catholic Church.”? That was St. Mary’s. 
It was the church of those days. St. Joseph’s ‘* chapel ”’ was used by the 
priests who lived along side of it, for the celebration of the daily Mass, but 
on Sundays, holidays or special occasions St. Mary’s was the church. There 
were not two congregations, but one congregation. St. Joseph’s and St. 
Mary’s were but one church, but St. Mary’s, being then nearly as large as it 
is now, must be considered ** the Catholic Church’ meant by all using such 
terms one hundred years ago or more. ‘‘St. Joseph’s’’ was not called such. 
It was simply known as the ‘told Chapel.’? In modern times the **Oup”’ 
has become the distinctive title and indicative of age. It was originally 
applied in contradistinction to ‘‘new” after St. Mary’s had been built in 1763. 

It is singular that no report of the services is mentioned in any of the 


Patriot journals and that to Rivington’s Royal Gazette of New York, of May 
20th, 1780, are we indebted for an accuunt for which allowance must be 
made for its style of narration. The reason of this was that after the French 
Alliance British adherents were zealous in endeavoring to disseminate a be- 
lief that Congress had become ‘‘Papist,’’ that the success of the Revolution- 
ary cause would mean the triumph of Popery. On the other hand as the 


® 
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Patriots were, in 1774-5, bitter anti-Popery asserters they were, after the 
the Alliance, not at all anxious that when . they did a ‘*Catholic” act in 
complaisance to the French Minister that it should become generally known 
to the people, for some, like the Shippen family, into which Arnold was 
married, had become less earnest in the cause. The French Alliance is 
given by Arnold as cne of the justifications of his treason. 

The account of the Requiem Mass as published by Rivington was copied 
by the'London Chronicle, June 17--20, and by the Scot’s Magazine of Edin- 
burgh, June 1780, and perhaps by other British papers. The report reads 
thus: 

** New York, May‘20, 1780. On Monday the 4th inst. was celebrated 
at Philadelphia, the funeral of the Spanish Resident, who lately died at 
Morristown. The following was the order of the procession : 

The Bier covered with black cloth, 
Mons. Lucerne, the French Resident 
The Congress, 

The General Officers, 

The Citizens. 

When the procession arrived at the Roman Catholic Chapel, the Priest 
presented the Holy Water to Mons. Lucerne ; who, after sprinkling himself 
presented it to Mr. Huntington, President of the Congress. The Calvinist 
caused a considerable time, near a minute; but at length his affection for the 
great and good ally conquered all scruples of conscience and he too besprink - 
led and sanctified himself with all the adroitness of a veteran Catholic, 
which,his brethren of the Congress perceiving they all without hesitation 
followed the righteous example of their proselytized President. Before the 
f company which were extremely numerous, left the Chapel, curiosity induced 
some persons to uncover the Bier; when, they were highly enraged at find- 
ing the whole a sham, there being no corpse under the cloth, the body of 
the Spanish gentleman having been several days before interred at Morris- 
town. The Bier._was surrounded with wax candles, and every member of 
this egregious Congress, now reconciled to the Popish Communion carried a 
taper in his hand.” 

The date given as the 4th isan error. It should be the 8th. 

This was the Mass the traitor Arnold attended a few months before his 
treachery. In his address to the officers and soldiars of the Continental 
Army, dated Oct. 20, 1780, he says: 
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**Do you know that the eye which guides this pen, lately saw your 
mean and profligate Congress at Mass, for the soul of a Roman Catholic in 
Purgatory and participating in the rites of a Church, against whose anti- 
Christian corruptions your pious ancestors would have witnessed with their 
blood.”’ 

Arnold was at the time of the Mass a resident of Philadelphiaand med- 
itating his treason by seeking the command of West Point. He remained 
in the city until ‘the middle of July.”” He had married Peggy Shippen who 
lived on Fourth Street (West side nearly opposite Willing’s Alley, the en- 
trance to the ‘Old Chapel” of St. Joseph’s.) between Walnut and Pruan 
St. (formerly known as Shippen St.,then Pruan,then Prune and now Locust) 
not a square from St. Mary’s. 

We find Arnold on June 2d, 1780, advertising a reward of $500 for his 
runaway negro, Punch, and a strayed cow. 

Though the reward was Continental money it was but a few months 
later that Congress would have given many thousands for the capture of 
the runaway and traitor. 

That this was the occasion referred to by Arnold is proven by the fact 
that after his marriage he was in the city until the middle of July 1780, du- 
ring which he was court-martialed and acquitted. He was seeking the com- 
mand of West Point for he was meditating his treason. On May 10th only 
two days after the Requiem he wrote the Treasury Board, opposing certain 
decisions in his case and desiring to appeal to Congress,—(Washing- 
ton’s Writings, Vol. VI, p. 530.) 

We mention this because for years we have been a seeker after evidence 
to satisfy us that Arnold was in Philadelphia, May 8th, 1780. We do not 
write assumptions as History, but seek proof to sustain our declarations, 

Ebenezer Hazard, a Philadelphian, writing to Rev. Jeremy Belknap, of 
Boston, from Jamaica Plains, June 27th, 1780, says : ° 

** At Philadelphia I met with the most striking instance of Catholicism 
Iever saw. A Spanish gentleman of Eminence, called Don Juan de Miral- 
lez, died at Morristown, whither he accompanied the Minister of Frayee, on 
a visit to General Washington and the Army. Soon after the Minister’s re- 
turn to Philadelphia, he (not the Spanish gentleman) sent cards to a num- 
ber of gentlemen, informing them that, on such a day, ‘‘ there would be a 
Divine Service at the Romish Church, forthe rest of the soul of Don Juan 
de Mirallez.’’ As I had never seen even the inside of a Popish Church and 
the ceremony was to be performed on a Monday, I determined to attend and, 
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upon going into the church, I found there not only Papists, but Presbyteri- 
ans, Episcopalians, Quakers, &c. The two chaplains of Congress (one a 
Presbyterian and the other a Churchman) were amongst the rest. I confess 
I was pleased to find the minds of people so unfettered with the shackles of 
bigotry. The behaviour of the Papists in time of worship was very decent 
and solemn, vastly more so than among the generality of Protestants, there 
was not a smiling nor even disengaged countenance among them. Some 
of the Protestants behaved irreverently. The pageantry and pomp of Popery 
is admirably calculated, ad capitandum vulgus; but it is to be lamented 
that human reason should be so weak, in any instance, as to prove an in- 
sufficient guard against such delusions.”’ 

Above the Altar in the Romish Chapel in Philadelphia, is the picture 
of a crucifixion, which appears to me a very fine piece of painting. — Belknap 
’ Papers, pages 61 and 62. Mass. His. Soc. Col. 

This picture of the Crucifixion engaged the attention of John Adams, 
when, in company with Washington, they on October 9th, 1774, when dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress, visited St. Mary’s. Adams at once wrote 
his wife Abagail and as all that he wrote is of interest, we give his words. 

‘** This afternoon, led by curiosity and good company, I strolled away to 
mother Church, or rather grandmother Church ; I mean the Romish Chapel. 

I heard a good, short moral essay upon the duty of parents to their 
children, founded in justice and charity, to take care of their interests, tem- 
poral and spiritual. This afternoon’s entertainment was to me most awful 
and affecting ; the poor wretches fingering their beads, chanting Latin, not 
a word of which they understood ; their Pater Nosters and Ave Marias ; 
their holy water; their crossing themselves perpetually ; their bowing to 
the name of Jesus whenever they heard it; their bowing and kneeling and 
genuflecting before the altar. The dress of the priest was rich white lace. 
His pulpit was velvet and gold. The altar-piece was very rich, little images 
and crucifixes about, wax candles lighted up. But how shall I descrite the 
picture of our Saviour, in a frame of marble over the altar, at full length 
upon the cross in the agonies and the blood dripping and streaming from 
His wounds! The music, consisting of an organ anda choir of singers, 
went all the afternoon except sermon time, and the assembly chanted most 
sweetly and exquisitely. Here is everything which can lay hold of the eye, 
ear and imagination—everything which charm the simple and ignorant. I 
wonder how Luther ever broke the spell.” [Page 45 of ‘‘ Familiar Letters 
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of John Adams to his wife, Abigail, during the Revolution.”» By Charles 
Francis Adams, New York: 1876.] See also his Diary. Works Vol. 11 p. 365. 

This was written the year after the suppression of the Jesuits. When 
therefore the restoration of the Society was permitted, John Adams on May 
6th 1816 wrote to Thomas Jefferson from Quincy : 

I do not like the late resurrection of the Jesuits. They have a General 
now in Russia in correspondence with Jesuits the United States who are 
more numerous than every body knows. Shall we not have swarmsof them 
here, in as many shapes and disguises as ever a King ofthe Gypsies, 
Bampfylde Moore Carew himself assumed ? In the shape of printers, 
editors, writers, schoolmasters. . If ever any congregation of men could 
merit eternal perdition on earth and in hell, it i4 this company of Loyola. 
Our system, however, of religious liberty must offer them an / asylum ; but 
if they do not put the purity of our elections to a severe trial it will be a 
wonder. Adam’s works Vol. X. p. 219. 

On Aug. 6th Jefferson answered, ‘‘I dislike with you the restoration of 
the Jesnits because it marks a retrograde step from light towards darkness, ’? 

This “ picture of our Saviour ’’ we have for years been on the hunt of. 
On July 30th 1884, Rev. P. A. Jordan, S. J., then of Old St. Joseph’s, but 
now of Baltimore,wrote us, ‘*The painting of the Crucifixion that had the 
marble frame w?s taken away to make place for Benjamin West’s gift 
is still at St. Joseph’s and part of the marble is in the side of the 
main altar.”’ 

On searching the loft we discovered an old oil painting representing the 
Descent from the Cross.: This was the picture regarded by Father Jordan 
as the one mentioned by John Adams. We do not think so as it does not 
meet the description of it giver by Adams. It has, however, been renova- 
ed, and now hangs ina passage wa nthe old pastoral house. 

This was the ‘‘ Example” referred to by a correspondent of The Royat 
Gazette of Dec. 11th, 1782, who writing from Fishkill, Dec. 1st, 1782, said , 

‘*It is said many grow very jealous of the French and its strange what 
pains some take to reconcile people’s tempers to the French manners and 
even to their religion. Wat a noise was made but a few years ago about 
Popety being tolerated in Canada by the British Government. Would any 
one then have believed that even the Clergy and selectmen of Boston 
would parade through ‘the streets after a Crucifix, and joined in a proces- 
sion for praying a departed soul out of purgatory; and for this they gave 
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the example of Congress and other American leaders on a former occasion 
at Philadelphia, some of whom in the height of their zeal went so far as 
to sprinkle themselves with what they call holy water. 

And what a fuss and pother has been made on the news of the birth of 
a Dauphin of France; if a promised King of America had deen born, there 
eould not have been a greater outward rejoicing.”’ 

[For whom was the Requiem in Boston Nov. 4th 1782 celebrated ?| 

The correspondent may have on Oct. 6th and 7th, 1781 seen Rev. 
Ferdinand Farmer, of Philadelphia, at Fishkill, bless the marriage of “a 
son of Joseph and Mary Ursula (Enbair) Chartier and Mary, daughter of 
James and Mary Frances (Chandron) Robinet, and Francis Guilmet and 
Mary Frances Vhandron. [Records American Catholic Historical Society, 
Vol. 11, p. 305.] On Oct. 5th, 6th, and 7th Father Farmer records 14> 
baptisms ‘-of children and infants” as ‘‘near- Fishkill” (ibid 274-5.) 

No doubt they were Canadians of the encampment of the American 
army stationed there. In the winter of 1780 the Marquis de Chastellux 
visited Fishkill, Dec, 21st, 1780 and after relating about the encampment 
there relates that four or five miles away in the woods was a camp of ‘‘some 
hundreds of invalid soldiers,’’ but it was ‘‘their clothes were truly invalid. 
These honest fellows were not covered even with rags but their steady 
countenances and their arms in good order seemed to supply the defects of 
seg ea to display nothing but their courage and their patience. (Travels, 

ol, 11. 

The following poetical extract refers to the event at St. Mary’s Church, 
Philadelphia. 

1782.—From ‘‘ Poems by Philip Freneau, of New Jersey’? (Monmouth, 
1795.) 

‘*RIVINGTON’S REFLECTIONS.”’ 

(Rivington was publisher of the Royal Gazette in New York while the 
British were in possession. The ‘‘ Reflections” were hjs assumed musings 
after the evacuation. ) 

In truth, I have need of a mansion of rest. 
And here to remain might suit me the best; 
Philadelphia in some things would answer as well, 
Some Tories are there aud my paper might sell) 
ut then I should live amongst wrangling and strife, 
And be forced to say Credo the rest of my life ; 
For their sudden conversion I’m much at a loss— 
Iam told they bow to the. wood of the cross 
And worship the reliques transported from Rome, 
St. Peter’s toe-nail and St. Anthony’s comb. 
If thus the true faith they no longer d@fend. 
I scarcely can think where the madness will end 
ol If the greatest among them submit to the Pope, 
~ What reason have I for indulgence to hope ? 
If the Congress themselves to the chapel did pass, 
Ye may swear that poor JEMMyY would have to sing Mass. 


MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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On Sunday Nov. 4th, 1781, a Mass of Thanksgiving was celebrated at 
St. Mary’s church to give public thanks to Almighty God, for the victory 
at Yorktown of the combined armies of the United States and France, 
Abbé Bandol delivered an ‘‘Address to Congress, Supreme Executive 
Council and the Assembly of Pennsylvanih who were invited by His Ex- - 
cellency, the Minister of France, in thanksgiving for the capture of Lord 
Cornwallis. ’’ ; : 

The following is the discourse of the Abbé Bandol : 

Gentleman :—A numerous people assembled to render thanks to the Al- 
mighty for his mercies, is one of the most affecting objects, and worthy the 
attention of the Supreme Being. "While camps resound with triumphal ac- 
clamations—while nations rejoice in victory and glory, the most honour- 
able office a minister of the altars can fillis to be the organ by which pub- 
lic gratitude is conveyed to the Omnipotent. 

Those miracles, which he once wrought for his chosen people, are re- 
newed in our favour ; and it would be equally ungratefal and impious not 
to acknowledge, that the event which lately confounded our enemies, and 
frustrated their designs, was the wonderful work of that God who guards 
your liberties. 

And who but he could so combine the circumstances which led to suc- 
cess? We have seen cur enemies push forward, amid perils almost innum- 
erable, amid obstacles almost insurmountable, to the spot which was de- 
signed to witness their disgrace : yet they eagerly sought it, as their theatre 
of triumph ! 

_ Blind as they were, they bore hunger, thirst, and inclement skies, pour- 
ed their blood in battle against brave republicans, and crossed immense re- 
gions to confine themselves in another Jericho, whose walls were fated to 
fall before another Joshua. It is he, whose voice commands the winds, 
the seas and seasons, who formed a junction on the same day, in the same 
hour, between a formidable fleet from the south, and an army rushing from 
the north, like an impetuous torrent. Who, but he, in whose hands are 
the hearts.of men, could inspire the allied troops with the friendships, the 
confidence, the tenderness of brothers? How is it that two nations once 
divided, jealous, inimical, and nursed in reciprocal prejudices, are now be- 


come so closely united, asto form but ove? Worldlings would say, it is 
the wisdom, the virtue, and moderation of their chiefs; it is a great 
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national interest which has performed this prodigy. They willsay, that to 
the skill of the generals, to the courage of the troops, to the activity of the 
whole army, we must attribute this splendid success. Ah! they are ignor- 
ant, that the combining of so many fortunate circumstances, is an emana- 
tion from the all perfect mind ; that courage, that skill, that activity, bear 
. the sacred impression of him who,is divine. 

For how many fayours have we not to thank him during the course of 
of the present year ? Your union, which was at first supported by justice 
alone, has been consolidated by your courage: and the knot, which ties you 
together, is become indissoluble, by the accession of all the states, and the 
unanimous voice of all the confederates. You present to the universe the 
noble sight of a society, which, founded in equality and justice, secures to 
the individuals who compose it, the utmost happiness which can be derived 
from human institutions. This advantage, which so many other nations 
have been unable to procure, even after ages of efforts and misery, is grant- 
ed by divine providence to the United States ; and its adorable decrees have 
marked the present moment for the completion of that memorable and 
happy revolution which has taken place in this extensive continent. While 
your counsel were thus acquiring new energy, rapid and multiplied sucesses 
have crowned your arms in the southern states. 

We have seen the unfortunate citizens of these states forced from their 
peaceful abodes; after a long and cruel captivity, old men, women and 
children, thrown, without mercy, into a foreign country. Master of their 
lands and their slaves, amid his temporary affluence, a superb victor rejoiced 
in their distresses. But Philadelphia has witnessed their patience and for- 
titude ; they have found here another home, and, though driven from their 
native soil, they have blessed God, that he has delivered them from their 
enemies, and conducted them to a country where every just and feeling 
man has stretched out the helping hand of benevolence. Heaven rewards 
their virtues. Three large states are once wrested from the foe. The ra- 
pacious soldier has been compelled to take refuge behind his ramparts ; and 
oppression has been vanished like those phantoms which are dissipated by 
the morning ray. , ; 

On this solemn occasion, we might renew our thanks to the God of 
battles, for the success he has granted to the arms of your allies, and your 
friends, by land and by sea, through the other parts of the globe. But let 

us not recall those events which too clearly prove how much the hearts of 
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our enemies have been obdurated. Let us prostrate ourselves at the altar 
and implore the God of mercy to suspend his vengeance, to spare them in 
his wrath, to inspire them with sentiments of justice and moderation, to 
terminate their obstinacy and error, and to ordain that your victories be 
followed by peace and tranquility. Tet us beseech him to continue to shed 
on the councils of the king of your ally, that spirit of wisdom, of justice, 
and of courage, which has rendered his reign so glorious. Let us intreat 
him to maintain in each of the states that intelligence by which the united 
states are inspired. Let us return him thanks that a faction whose rebellion 
he has corrected, now deprived of support, is annihilated. Let us offer him 
pure hearts, unsoiled by private hatred or public dissention ; and let us with 
one will and one voice, pour forth to the Lord that hymn of praise, by 
which christians celebrate their gratitude and his glory.—[American Mu- 
seum, p. 28-9, Vol. IV. July, 1788.]} 

This is the TE DEUM which Catholic historical writer and speakers 
declare ‘*‘ Washington was present 76 as Lafayette,» as De Courcy— 
Shea, Dr. Murray and many others record it, and at which ‘* Washington, 
Lafayette and the Counts Rochambeau and De Grasse were present ’’ ac- 
cording to Rev. Wm. F. Clarke S. J., in a discourse at Old St. Joseph’s, 
July 4th, 1876, though he put the event as in ‘‘ 1780 after the surrender of 
Cornwallis.” 

The Centennial of the TE DEUM was commemorated at Old St. 
Joseph’s Oct. 23d, 1881, when Rev. Wm. F. Clarke, S. J., again delivered 
the discourse but said that ‘* Washington and Lafayette were not present,” 
but ‘* both were on December 13th” following, or the day of general thanks- 
giving appointed by Congress. But this latter statement had, in 1883, to 
be modified by excluding ‘‘ Lafayette’? who was then in Boston and by sup- 
posing that Washington was at a service at St. Joseph’s because he was in 
the city on December 13th, when there is no evidence of any special service 
in the Catholic Church of Philadelphia, whether it be called St. Joseph’s or 
St. Mary’s, or that Washington attended divine service anywhere on that 
day. 

The historical truth is, that on Sunday, Nov. 4th, 1781, the Mass of 
Thanksgiving was offered at St. Mary’s; that Congress and the prominent 
men then in the city were invited to attend and are therefore presumed to 


have generally accepted ; that neither Washington and Lafayette or others. 
_ of distinction in the army or navy were at the celebration, but were busy in 
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Virginia; that the romances about Washington and Lafayette having 
** crossed swords in front of St. Joseph’s altar,’? and the poems and ‘ his- 
torical accounts ”’ that have been given of the event are all founded on the 
imagination. , 

In the I. C. B. U. Journat, of March and April 1883, all that can-be 
said on either side is recorded. Since then no one has attempted to weaken 
or destroy the evidence we there presented of the erroneousness of the 


statement. Time has but strengthened the position we first publicly as- 
sumed, November 2nd, 1866, that Washington never attended such TE 
DEUM service. 











“BALES OF INDULGENOES.” 


In 1748, during the war between England and Spain, a Spanish ship, 
captured by an English cruiser was sent to Boston. Among the articles in 
the captured vessel were several bales of Buils or Indulgences issued by the 
Pope, and printed on one side of a small sheet. Fleet purchased a large 
quantity of them at a low price and printed songs and ballads on the back 
ofthem. In the Evening Post he advertised them as follows: Choice 
Pennsylvania Tobacco Paper to be sold by the Publisher of this. paper, at 
the Heart and Crown where may also be had the BULLS or Indulgences of 
the present Pope Urban VIII either by the single Bull, Quire or Ream, at a 
much cheaper rate than they can be purchased of the French or Spanish 
Priests, and yet be warranted to be of the same advantage to the possessors. 
{Buckingham’s Specimens of Newspaper Literature, Vol. 1, p. 142.] 

Urban VIIL was not Pope in 1748. He reigned from 1623 to 1644. 

The above item has been taken as Truth and accepted as a fact that 
**bales of indulgences’’ were captured and brought to Boston and so it 
appears in the Narrative and Critical History of America Edited by Justin 
Winsor. We give the item merely to afford amusement to Catholics who 
nevertheless will regret that our Protestant brethren are sosimple minded 
when anything against the Church is related and so stubborn in understand- 
ing when its truths are presented. 





On Tuesday 26th ult departed this life Seignor Joseph Joachim De 
Ornellas Kvasconcellos Figuera, a young Portugese Gentleman of good 
family, in the Island of Madeira, who had resided in this city about seven 
years, during which time his conduct was so approved and his manners so 
engaging, that perhaps few funerals have been attended by so many friends, 
who sincerely regretted the loss of deceased. 

As he had no relations in this country, six of his intimates appeared 
8 mourners and other six bore his pall to the Romish Church in this city 
where he was decently interred. [Penna. Gazette Sept, 4th 1766. ] 
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OATHOLIO LOYALISTS OF THE REVOLUTION: 


The winning of American Indevendencé and the securing for our 
country that position which it was asserted she was entitled to hold, was an 
event of such magnitude and has brought such wonderful good to the peo- 
ple of the earth, that the late Plenary Council declared the Patriots were 
but instruments in the hands of Providence aud it counselled parents to 
‘*teach your children to take a special interest in the history of our own 
country ’’ and ‘“‘We must keep firm and solid the liberties of our country by 
keeping fresh the noble memories of the past,’’that it is universally believed, 
as it has been frequently asserted, ‘‘ there were no Catholic Tories.” 

No less an authority than that of the eminent Historian of the Church 
in this country, Dr. Shea, has given the weight of his name to this declara- 
tion. He has said: 

** The Catholics spontaneously, universally, and energetically gave their 
adhesion to the cause of America, and, when the time came, to American 
Independence. There was no faltering, no division. Every Catholic in the 
land was a whig. In the list of Tories and Loyalists, in the volumes since ° 
written about them, you cannot find the name of a single Catholic. There 
were no Catholic Tories.’’ |Catholics and Catholicity in the Days of the 
American Revolution.—Pro. U. S. C. H. S. 1885, p. 20.] 

Every sentence is an error, When we know ‘how Catholics had fared 
at the hands of their fellow colonists ’’ and remember the deep anti-Catholic 
hostility to ** Papists ’ in the early days of the Revolution, as we will in 
next RESEARCHES fully set forth, we regard it as to the credit of those 
Catholics who were Tories rather than as an ignomy. Think of how they 
were reviled even in Pennsylvania where ‘‘alone their rights were. recog- 
nized’ by law and then think it possible that all would ally themselves 
with the haters of their faith; just as probable as that Catholics of our day 
would do so with the church burners of 1844, or the Know Nothings of later 
or present. days. : 

Then apart from the religious aspect, but viewing the contest politi- 
cally, why should Catholics ail have been on one side? Could none have 
honestly thought the demand of the Colonies unfounded in law or justice. 
Could none have honestly declined to be approvers of the miny ‘‘ outrages” 
which were committed and which were sought to be excused because ‘‘much 
must be pardoned the spirit of Liberty.” Were no Catholics subject to 
British official or personal influence and moved by no self interest to take 
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the side of Britatn. If it is such a glory to have been “a Whig ”’ that it is 
eternal infamy to have been a Lcyalist, then the Catholics of Canada, who 
by the authority of the clergy were kept loyal, must now merit execration 
for their obedience, as they suffered excommunication for assisting ‘‘ the 
Bostonnais.”’ 

No. Catholics were no more ‘‘ spontaneously, universally and energet- 
ically’? on the side of the Congress than they have been in any 
other social or political contest or warfare in our country’s history. 

In 1777, William Henry, Duke of Gloucester and Prince Edward 
Augustus, brothers of George, III visited Pius VI and were received with 
honor (Life Pius VI. Artaud De Montor. Tr. by Dr. Neligan. Sadlier 
& Co., N. Y., 1866, p. 388,) His Holiness late in 1776, or early 1777, sent 
Bishop Briand, of Quebec, a Brief to the Catholics of North America. 
| Researches, April, 1888, p. 68.) This cannot be found at Propaganda, but 
its purport cannot be doubted when we know the repressive course of. the 
Bishop towards all who were supporters of the Americans. And recall that 
Pius VI believed “* Monarchy the most natural form of Government ’* and 
that ‘*the Populace follow no wisdom and no counsel and have no under- 
standiag of things.’—[Montor p. 461.] 

Cardinal York, an Englishman, (called Duke of York) a kinsman of 
George III had the nomination and appointment of Bishops in England 
and in Ireland. Noné are on record as favoring the Americans, Some of 
the Irish Bishops showed zeal in urging enlistments in British Regiments. 
So did Father Arthur O’Leary especially.—[Butler’s His: Men. Eng. Cath. 
Vol. IV, p. 90.] However, he was in the pay of the British Government 
as late developments prove. } t 

Junius; in letter of Dec. 19th; 1769, says to King George: 
‘You have all the Jacobites, non-jurors, Roman Catholics and Tories of 
this country and all Scotland without exception.” 

When 118 Scotchmen opened stores in Philadelphia, when Howe cap- 
tured it, think you they found Cathclics all ‘* Rebels,’’ 

Philadelphia was the centre of the Revolt, but the British Army was 
welcomed right gleefully by those who ‘remained in the city. Our investi- 
gations have been mainly confined to our city. Let us see if there were any 
**Catholic Tories’’ here. 

The Catholics in Philadelphia were just like others. The clergy did 
not take active steps in the patriotic cause—there is no knowa record of 
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their doing or saying anything in its favor—and it is all religious fiction 
about any of them interesting themselves in the French troops on ‘‘ the 
banks of the Delaware,’”’ as stated by Rev. Wm. P. Tracey inthe Ameri- 
can Catholic Quarterly Review January. 1886, article, *‘ A Biographical 
Sketch of Father Molyneux S. J.” That is a contribution to American 
Catholic History for which the author relied ‘‘on his imagination for his 
facts.”’ 

Father Robert Harding whom Dr. Shea numbers among the patriots of 
the Revolution as being ‘‘ noted for his patriotism ’? died Sept. 1st, 1772. 

Dr. Shea does not claim Father Farmers and Molyneux, who were ‘here 
all through the war as supporters of the claims of the Colonies. Father 
Harding was no more patriotic than all others in America in his time. 
All simply wanted ‘‘ British Liberty.’? No one can be numbered who was 
not alive July 4th, 1776 and adhered to the Declaration. That made a man 
a Patriot. Nothing else did. No matter what views he had prior to tha’ 
Day. ‘His decision then determined his character. « é, 

His successor was Rev. Robert Molyneux. Nota line or word of his 
for or against the Revolution has ever been produced. . When, in 1779, 
the Pennsylvaria Assembly took away the charter of the College of Phiia- 
delphia and appointed Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, which it 
legalized instead of the College, it named ‘* the Senior pastor of the Roman 
Church in Philadelphia’’ as the sixth, did Father Molyneux, as the 
**senior pastor’ qualify? No. It was Father Farmer. He took the oath 
of allegiance and so became Trustee, not on account of his great abilities 
as historical ‘‘ writers’ declare, but simply because ‘‘the sehior pastor ” 
would not, for some reason which has not hecome known. 

So much for the clergy : Let us see about the people. 

On April 19th, 1776, the city election was held—Christopher Marshall 
who acted as Judge, says in his Diary. ‘I think it may be said with pro- 
priety that the Quakers, Papists, Church, Allen family with all the proprie- 
' tory party were never so happily united as at this election.’ 

No one will deny that the Quakers, the Church (Episcopalian) and the 
Allen family were Loyalists. Was Marshall wrong in including ‘‘Papists?”’ 


From the examination of Isaac Atwood, comb maker [Pa. Ar. 2d. Ser. 
Vol. 1, p. 613,] we extract the following testimony against Catholic 


Philadelphians. 


** Reynolds, the looking-glass maker, is quite against the cause, but 
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does not attend the meetings,’’ (of Loyalists secretly held.) He was a son 
of one of the original purchasers of St. Mary’s ground. ; 

Isaac Lort, late became Roman Catholic, told me that the Roman 
Catholics were generally against the American cause. |[Jbid, p. 614, where 
name is given as ‘* Lost.’’] His son Isaac, born October 22d, 1778, was 
baptised the next day at St. Joseph’s by Father Farmer,sponsors Joseph and 
Mary Greswold. Lort was in Philadelphia in 1781, as on April 8th, his 
son Joseph, born. April 4th, was baptised by Father Farmer. 

Dewees told Anthony Fortune in my hearing that I might have an 
opportunity of talking with the Tories, provided, I did not tell the turnkey. 
—p. 615. 

On page 670, is examination against Anthony Fortune who, when asked 
why he did not turn out or send some one to do the city duty replied that 
he would not, nor would he send any for him. They were all damned proud 
they had a general in town. He was asked, ‘‘ Do you expect another with 
red coats to preserve you.’? He answered, ‘‘ God forbid, but I am resolved 
not to turn out till better authority is in town.” 


Then Joseph Wirth was in 1779, tried for high treason but was acquit- 
ted. He was a pew holder in St. Mary’s. 


When Gen. Howe had possession of the city he appointed Brian O’ Hara, 
a Catholic, one of the collectors of contributions for the Almshouse. A 
** Rebel Sympathizer’’ would not have been. He was the co-purchaser 
with James Reynolds, of St. Mary’s ground. But Howe, appointed Michael 
Conner, one of the Managers of the Lottery for the poor. He was a Loyal- 
ist. Bernard Fearis was a tory also and kept a portrait of George III, in 
his house long after the Revolution had destroyed his authority here. 

When the British occupied Philadelphia, Fearis & Lort were partners 
in the vendue business at the house of Fearis, on Arch St,, opposite the 


George Tavern.—(Pa. Adver. Oct. 29th, 1777.) Fearis was Librarian of 
the Philadelphia Library from June 24th, 1779, to January 13th 1780. He 
died Sept. 6th, 1826, at 4.24 A. M. 


After the capture of the city by the British, Father Farmer called on 
General Howe who rroposed the formation of a Roman Catholic Regiment. 
Why ? Was there not some Catholic loyal sentiment here as a foundation 
for the suggestion? It was thought feasible and Father Farmer was 
requested to become Chaplain. Did he refuse? No. Would it have been 
proposed to him, had he been an avowed advocate of the ‘‘Rebels?”? Here 
is his letter regarding it. 
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PHILADELPHIA, March 24d, 1778. 


Rev. Srr :—Since your last which was, I believe, dated Aug.’ 25th 1773 
~ [Thad no opportunity of writing to you. Should I make any mistake in the 
date of your last I hope you will excuse me, The strange resolution with 
regard to the quondam society and the dreadful consequences of such a civil 
war are enough to make me forget everything else, however dear. 

I missed your literary correspondence very much, as I wanted to know 
how matters latély stood with regard to the Society, for though since last 
October our correspondence with Europe is opened again, yet I have not been 
able to hear anything concerning it that I could depend on. Perhaps it 
will please you to hear that your British General when arriving here, upon 
my waiting on him, proposed the.raising of a regiment of Roman Catholick 
Volunteers. Mr. Clifton, an English gentleman of an Irish mother, is the 
Lt, Colonel and commanding of it. They desire me to be their Chaplain,. 
which embarrasseth me on account of my age and several other reasons.”’ 

The rest of the letter speakg of a small sum of money left him for char- 
itable purposes, and of his desire to be allowed to spend the few 
remaining years of his life working for his little flock. The letter is 
addressed to a priest in London and signed by Father Farmer.— Woodstock 
Letters, 1886. 

The attempt to raise this regiment, we are told, was an ‘‘utter failure.’’ 
True, but not by reason of the Whiggery of the Catholics. The other Loyal- 
ist Regiments attempted by Howe were also ‘ utter failures.’’ 

General Howe in his Narrative, appended to ‘‘ Observations on a 
Pamphlet,” (by James H. Galloway) pp. 51-3 says: That on his taking 
possession of Philadelphia, he appointed William Allen, Mr. Chambers and 
‘* Mr. Clifton, the chief of the Roman Catholic persuasion of whom they 
were said to be many in Philadelphia as well as in the Rebel army serving 
against their inclinations ’’ to ‘‘ receive and form for service all the well af- 
fected that could be obtained. And was the result ?) In May when I left 
America, Col. Allen had raised only 152, rank and file, Col. Chambers 336 
and Col. Clifton 180.”’ 

So here were 180 ‘‘ Catholic: Tories’? banded together as ‘* well affec- 
ted’? towards British power. 

During the occupation one of the recruiting stations for Loyalist Regi- 
ments, was at Patrick Tonry’s three doors above Market, in Second Street, 
where Capt. Kearney had his rendezvous. He promised every recruit after - 
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the war ‘50 acres of land to which every gallant hero may retire and enjoy 
his bottle and his lass.”,—A promise he was not able to make good. 

Tonry’s name may be found in St. Joseph’s Marriage Register October 
30th, 1775, as witness to the marriage of Andrew Gallagher and Johanna 
Shannon. Kearney’s on January 19th, 1772. A Francis Kearney was a 
Major. : 

The officers of the Regiment were, Alfred Clifton, Lieutenant ; Colonel 
John Lynch, Major, and Captains Mathias Hanley, Nicholas Wiergan and 
Thomas Yelverton. Lieutenants, John Peter Eck, John Neill and Patrick 
Kane; Quartermaster, John Nowland. Dr. John Gilmary Shea (Vol. 11, 
p. 169) says: ‘*As no Roman Catholic could hold a commission under 
English law, the officers were, of course, Protestants.”’ 

‘** Of course ”’ they were not, law or no law. When England got in- 
to trouble, law did not prevent her from getting Catholic help—officers as 
well as privates. 

**Our brethren may now serve in the army’ was one of the reasons 
Pius VI had, for afterwards declaring the authority of George III, ‘as full 
of mildness to Catholics,’’ and for which he was ‘“‘the best of sovereigns” and 
for which this ‘‘beneficient monarch ’’ had ‘‘ shown his goodness” and to- 
wards whom he inculcated ‘‘ obedience.””—[Montor p. 474. ] 

But in America, Catholics were officers prior to the permissive law pas- 
sed for the Catholics of [reland. It was so in Philadelphia and also among 
the Royal Scotch Catholics of the Mohawk Valley. 

Col. Clifton, ‘‘an English gentleman of an Irish mother,” as Father 
Farmer described him, was Alfred Clifton. His is a name which will be 
found in a “list of Tories and Loyalists in a volume written about them.” 
Sabine’s Loyalists says, ‘‘he resided in either Delaware or Maryland 
and was a prominent member of his religious community ”’ (p. 214.) 

Sabine’s Sketches of Loyalists (Vol. 11, p. 496) gives his name as Arthur 
and that ‘* his success does not appear to have been great in inducing his 
Countrymen to bear arms on the side of the Crown.” 

He resided in Philadelphia ard, before the British had evacuated Phila- 
delphia, he was, on May 8th, 1778, proclaimed as ‘‘a traitor’ and ordered 
to surrender before June 25th. He however went off with the British 
among the 3000 citizens who would not trust themselves to the Americans, 

Clifton was, however, a resident of Philadelphia. His name appears on 
St. Joseph’s Registers on Feb. 1st, 1773 and on Aug. 9th, 1774, on July 3d, 
1775, Aug. 12th 1777 and Nov. 15th 1777. Either as witness to a marriage 
or sponsor in Baptism. 

He does not, appear to have been a man of property as we can discover 
no evidence thereof in the Recorder’s office. He may have been a son of 
the Clifton family on Second Street below Race, but we have no evidence 
that they were Catholics. In the act of attainter he is called ‘‘gentleman.’’ 

Major John lene was a Catholic too. On Aug, 13th 1777, about a 
month before the British took the city, his son John, born June 8th, was 
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baptised. The male sponsor was Alfred Clifton. Thus theyare proven to 
have been intimate friends. Mary Barrett was sponsor with Clifton. Om 
May 27ch following, (British still incity) Mary Barrett’s son Edward, bor» 
in February, was baptised and John O'Neill [Lieutenant] was a sponsor. 

Lieutenant Eck was of a Catholic family, numerous records of which 
may be found in the old Registers. 

John Nowland too wasa Catholic as information from a Protestant 
descendant assures us. 

Concerning Lieutenant Kane, the Pennsylvania Archives record in 1779: 

“The town major brought before the Council Patrick Keane, Lieut., of 
the Roman Catholic Regiment of Volunteers in the British service and he 
being examined it was ordered that Col. Nichola be desired to closely 
observe the conduct of Lieutenant Keane.’’ 

Keane may have shown the Council of Safety that the Regiment had 
been ‘‘an utter failure,’ that he was now an adherent of the ‘‘rebel’’ cause 
and thus was permitted to remain in Philadelphia under the eye of the 
Marshal. 

During British cccupancy, those in business signed an agreement ‘to 
take Colonial money issued prior to the Declaration of Independence and 
sanctioned by the King,’’ in lieu of gold and silver which had become 
scarce. Among the signers were the following known to us as Catholics: 
Roger Flahavan (afterwards father-in-law of Mathew Carey and of Mark 
Willcox) Wm. Hussey, Isaac Lort, Sweetman, Shortalls & Mullin (Rich- 
ard Sweeetman was a Catholic), Bryan O’Hara (one of the original purcha- 
sers of St. Mary’s ground) Michael Connor, Tobias Rudolph, James Byrne, 
Stephen Bardin, Patrick Hogan, Geo. Connell, Christopher Pechin, Pat- 
rick Hartshorn, James Reynolds, Christian Rudolph, Timothy Carrell and 
Redmond Byrne. 

All this time Washington was at Valley Forge. His army nearly 
starving, almost naked but hopeful. Philadelphians were “‘ fraternizing 
and jubilating with the British.”’ 

Philadelphia may be considered wholly Loyalist while the British were 
here. So much so that Washington was urged to levy a contribution on it 
after its evacuation by the British, so marked had been its ‘‘ loyalty.”’ 

As the Supreme Executive Council had, as early as November 1776, 
urged citizens to remove their wives and children to places of safety we may 
conclude that those who remained and welcomed so gladly the entry of the 
British army had not the patriotism now so honored. George Meade and 
Thomas FitzSimons, known patriots, were not in the city. 

Michael Connor is another Catholic whose name will be found on the 
Black-List of Tories published in 1802. And also in Sahine’s Loyalists (p. 
489) and whose estate was confiscated. He was married to Mary 
Cottringer January 9th 1774. Thomas FitzSimons and wife, witnesses. 
His son John was born Feb. 19th 1776 and was baptised March 5th, 1777. 
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He died without issue ; ending the male Jine of this family. He was 
also known as O’Connor. Information concerning him as to parentage and 
birthplace, &c., is desired by the Editor, 

Here are names of Catholics which will be Seti in Sabine’s Biog- 
raphical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution. 

John Bray of Philadelphia. Schoolmaster. Attainted of treason and 
estate confiscated, (p..484). His son John, born Sept, 12th, 1777, was bap- 
tized the same day. (Records A. C. H. S. 11, p. 243.) 

Patrick Logan of the New Jersey Volunteers, taken prisoner on Staten 
Island 1777 and sent to Trenton. Sabine 546. Records A. C. H. S., p. 292, 
294 

James Talbot of Philadelphia and John of Chester Co. Pa., attained of 
Treason and property confiscated. Sabine 585. Records 242. The James 
Talbert of Father Farmer’s Register of Marriages for May 14th 1778, may be 
the same one. 

Here are names from Sabine we believe to have been Catholics of 
Philadelphia and vicinity : Jas. Conway, Michael Corkaey, James Cromley 
or Crowley, Anthony Dougherty, Patrick Garvey, Edw. Hanlon, Patrick 
Mooney, Hugh and Darby O’Kain, James Welsh, Michael Dougherty 
Patrick Haggerty. 

There were thousands of Tories for every name given on the lists of 
Tories. Pennsylvania attainted but 62 and confiscated estate of but 36 tories, 
[Ryerson II, 132]. 

It is said 600 Hessians were married in Philadelphia while the British 
were here. Some of the marriages were at St. Joseph’s.—[Records Ameri- 
ean Catholic Historical Society, Vol. 11, p. 300.] 

Frederick II, Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, a Catholic, hired 16,992 men 
to England. But 10,402 returned home and he was paid for the difference. 
| Lowell’s Hessians, p 5.} 

Three thousand Tories followed Howe when he was forced to leave and 
Catholic names disappear with him. 

John McGuire; of Brandywine, Del., was a Catholic and a Loyalist, 
who ‘* was hunted out by over zealous Whigs,’ as Dr. Shea himself records 
in Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll, p. 143. Here is the proof of loy- 
alty transcribed from the register of of St Peter's Church, Wilmington Del. 

** Rev. Mr. McGuire’s father, John McGuire, lived before the Revipu- 
tion near Chester Co. poor house, Brandywine, and withdrew from there 
with the British on their retreat. John McGuire’s brother Andrew settled 
in Londonderry township, Chester Co., abont 15 years ago, and left issue 
James, John, George, Mary, Susan, all living in same place, first cousins to - 
the above Rev. Mr. McGuire of Quebec. 


_ (Dated and signed.) ** June ist, 1823. _ PATRICK KENNY.”? 
(Records American Cath. His. Soc. of Philadelphia, Vol. 1, p. 370.) 
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Joseph Greswold (distiller) is another setae Catholic whose 
name is included in list of Tories. 

He was married Feb. 1st 1773 to Mary Fletcher. The only witnesses 
were Alfred Clifton and Isaac Laud |Lort]both Loyalists. Greswold remained 
in city after evacuation and on October 23d 1778 was sponsor for Isaac, son 
of Isaac Lort. Records A. C. H. 8. II, 292. 

Sabine’s Loyalists (p. 338) says Joseph Greiswold, Merchant. In 1780 
. he was detected in keeping up an illicit trade with the royal forces and 
committed to prison in Philadelphla. 

We believe Edw. Mahany to have been a Loyalist. Col. Alfred Clifton 
wss sponsor for his son Edward born Nov. 13th and baptised Nov. 13th 1777 
while the British were in Philadelphia (Records II, 245.) 

A Lawrence Fegan is named as a Tory. The name Fegan is on the 
Baptismal register Dec. 8th 1777. 

On Nov. 25th 1776 a meeting of citizens was held at the Indian Queen 
Hotel to consider accusations against those ‘suspected as Tories and un- 
friendly to the eause of America.’? Capt. John Barry was among those 
present and the only one known to us to be a Catholic. 

Joseph Stansbury being accused Daniel Smith testified that when — 
Stansbury sang on Oct. 15th 1776, ‘‘God Save the King,’’ among those who 
sang cborus was Mr. Connor, Mr. Lynch and W. Clifton [Pa. Arch. V, p. 
24.] Wm. Clifton was probably the brother of Alfred. He was among 
those who on 1778 were ordered to appear before the Supreme Executive 
Council. He did so and was discharged.” 

Dennis Dougherty ison The Black List. On Nov. 10th 1776 was sponsor 
for James, son of Bryan O’Hara. When the British took possession of the 
city, advertised in Pennsylvania Ledger, that owing to the ‘‘present unfor- 
tunate dispute” he had not been in ‘‘business for two years’? but had re- 
sumed in Water St. the sale of rum, sugar, snuff, &c. He could not have 
been an adherent of the ‘unnatural rebellion.” 

On Nov. 22d 1768 he was witness with John Gatringer (Cottringer) to 
marriage of Joseph Kauffman and Miss Barbara Butler. 

He was a witness to the marriage of James Welsh (widower) to Honara 
Mellarkey on July 4th 1776. The name of James Welsh of Brandywine, 
Del. is on list of Loyalists. In 1778 he was required to-surrender and be 
tried for reagon or lose his estate. (Sabine p. 678). 
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John Campbell isa Tory name. The name is on the church register 
for April 14th 1778 or August 31st. 

Was tried in 1778 on the charge of supplying the royal troops with pro- 
visions, and found guilty. For this offence he was sentenced to be confined 
at hard work for one month. Ata later time in the same year, he was 
ordered by proclamation to appear and take his trial for treason within a 
specified day, on pain of being attainted. (Sabine.) 





Sarah Stormont wasa Tory as she married Thos. Sullivan ‘‘a soldier of - 


the 49th Regt.”? on Dec. 13th 1777. So was Ann Allen who on March 12th 
1778 married Robert Rollo ‘“‘substitute in — Regiment.’? Also Catharine 
Viel who on May 5th 1778 married Ignatius Schmeider of Vienna, in Austria, 
of the 18th Regiment. |Bessian. ] Y 

George Spangler is on the list of Loyalists. January 1st 1776 he was 
sponsor for Catharine Graff, born that day, and on March 26th Anthony 
Graff was sponsor for Mary Spangler. On,April 16th 1778 George Spangler 
born April 4th was baptised and Anthony Graff was again sponsor. 

John Tolly is a Loyalist name. His slave John born Sept. 11th 1777 
was baptised Jan. 19th 1778. A six months old ‘black. slave of Catharine 
Tolly” was baptised Oct. 7th 1776. He lived in Southwark and his estate 
was confiscated in 1779. 

While the British were in Philadelphia they were anxious to show that 
the ‘‘rebels” could not get nor expect aid from France. On Dec. 25th 1777 
Captain Patrick Barry made oath that when he left Bordeaux in August 
that the American schooner Liberty had been seized by the French as hav- 
ing military stores. Captain Mark Cullen also made oath that he left in 
October when the American.Seaflower had been stopped. These two may 
as well be counted as Catholics as they undoubtedly were loyalists. At this 
time deserters were coming into Philadelphia, [‘tone half lrish” says Gal- 
loway] bringing deplorable accounts of the condition of the ‘‘rebels”” which 
was “‘enough to make the most heardened heart feel’? as they were ‘‘with- 


out shoes, stockings and indeed clothing of any kind, sick, without medicine 
and ready to perish” as the Pennsylvania Journal set forth. 

Those who wish to know much about the Loyalists will find full infor- 
matiom in Sabine’s Sketches of the American Loyalists and in Ryerson’s 
Loyalists and their Times. 
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.Alexander McDonald and John McDonald, Tory Catholic Scotchmen 
resided near Johnstown, in Mohawk Valley, N. Y. In March 1777, Gen. 
Schuyler gave them permission to visit their families. They ran off to 
Canada, taking with them other Scotch Roman Catholics together with 
some of the Loyalist Germans. In 1778 Alexander MacDonald with 300 
Tories and Indians attached the Dutch settlement of Schoharié.—-[Johnson’s 
Orderly Book, p. 57. See Sim’s Trappers of New York.] 

In 1779 McDonald figured in the battle of Chemung. ’ 

On June 18th 1777, Col. Barry St. Leger, of Sir Wm. Johnson’s com- 
mand, promoted Alex. McDonald to be Captain in room of Lieut. Brown, 
returned to 3lst Regiment. Headquarters then at Montreal. 

John McDonald, his brother, was made Capt. Lieut. John McDonald, 
was killed at battle of Oriskany, by Capt. Jacob Gardenier. . This battle 
was a struggle between New York Militia and New York Loyalists.—[See 
Note to Johnson’s Orderly Book p. 27, or Stone’s, St. Legers’ Expedition. ] 

McDonald was of Johnson's Greens, who disguised themselves as Amer- 
icans and returned in arms against their neighbors. The killing of Lieut. 
McDonald is graphically told on p. 239, Vol. 1, Stone’s Life of Brant. 

** Early in May 1777, the residue of the Roman Catholic Scotch set- 
tlers in the neighborhood of Johnstown ran off to Canada, together with 
some of the loyalist Germans all headed by two men named McDonald who 
had been permitted by Gen. Schuyler to visit their families.’’—(Stone’s Life 
of Brant, Vol. 1 p, 212. 

A Captain Allen MacDonell, histwo brothers and their sons and otLers 
of the same name, Catholics, were among the settlers in Schoharie or 
Tryon County along with Sir William Johnson and were adherents of the 
British cause. An account of these Royal Highland Immigrants to New 
York and of their descendants is now being prepared. | Letter Alexander 
MacDonell.| The Scotch, Catholic and Protestant, were almost wholly on 
the side of Great Britain. 

The descendants of many of these Scotch Catholic Loyalists are now in 
Canada. Among whom may be numbered Chevalier W. J. Macdonell of 
Tvuronto, of whom we have the following account written by himself. 

Descended from an ancient Scottish family, the members of which 
have at various times made their mark, both in the Church and in the 
army. It is in fact a tradition that a McDonell should be either a Priest or 
a soldier. In accordance with this tradition, my great grandfather in 1740, 
sent his son twelve years of age, to the Scotch college at Rome, where he 
himself had’ been educatad. My grandfather’s taste, however, inclined him 
to the Army than tothe Church. He accordingly served a long time in 
Spain, and was familiary known as Spanish John. He was offered a Gen. 
eral’s commission in the Austrian army, the English penal laws not allow- 
ing Catholic gentlemen to serve in their own country. My grand father 
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came to America in 1775, and settled on the Mohawk river in the State of 
New York. On the breaking out of the Revolution, he with others knéwn 
as United Empire Loyalists, came to upper Canada. My grandfather set- 
tled at St. Andrew’s near Cornwall, and died there in the year 1810. The 
homestead is still in possession of the family. My father went to Boston, 
Mass., in the year 1795, and died there in 1848. I was bornin 1814, sent 
to the old Sulpician College in Montreal, in 1830, and have lived in Canada 
ever sipce. For many years I was partner in the well-known firm of H. D. 
Jones & Co., twenty years President of the Toronto Savings Bank, 35 years 
President of the Society St. Vincent de Paul; was appointed French Con- 
sul in 1862, a post he still occupies (1889), Director of the Freehold Loan 
and Savings Co., Director of the Dominion Type founding Company, Mon- 
treal, Trustee of the Toronto House of Industry, &c., &c., &c. Have never 
been married. Created Chevalier of the Legion of Honor the 26, Sept. 1888. 

So chere were ‘** Catholic Tories’ and we have nothing of displeasure 
for their memories on that account, when we remember ‘* The Anti-Catho- 
lic spirit of the Revolution,’ on the parts of the Patriots. 

After the French Alliance the attitude of the contestants towards 
** Popery ” was reversed. Then the adherents of England became zealous. 
in promoting anti-Catholic hatred and in endeavoring to make the Ameri- 
cans believe that the Continental Congress had placed the liberties of the 
people in the hands of the old enemy-—France—who would establish ‘*‘Popery.”’ 

But necessity obliged the Americans to become reconciled to accepting 
the aid of ‘‘a nation on which the Roman Catholic Religion was professed’’ 
as Washington stated in his reply to the Address of the Roman Catholics after 
his election to the Presidency. 

When we remember that it is computed that not less than 25,000 Amer- 
icans took up arms on the side of Engiand we know there were thousands. 
upon thousands more who did not do so. The names compiled by-Sabine or 
others can be but a small percentage of those who were Loyalists. So while 
itis dificult totell who were such, it is still more so to tell the religion of 
those whose names are known. Thousands were made Loyalists by th3 out- 
rages of the ‘‘Rebels.”” No student of American history can give approval 
to innumerable deeds of the “ Patriots.» America triumphed and that 
wiped out the infamy that would have attached to the cause. Our Priests. 
undoubtedly knew of many of the *‘ outrages ’*and so unable to subdue they 
kept silent and made no public utterances. Had they spoken against the 
Colonies short work would have been made of them. There was no love 
for Papists anyhow and no ‘ Popish Priest ’”» would have been allowed to 
rebuke the Patriots. No indeed. 

THE RESEARCHES thus shows forth the providence of God, and His 
mercy which, decreed that the enemies of His Church should be the cause 


whereby a nation was founded in which the Church of Christ should flour- 
ish untrammeled by laws restricting Liberty of Conseience or the Church’s 


freedom of action. Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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REV, OHARLES SMITH. 


Among the many heroes who buckled on the armor of faith to penetrate 
the unknown and often daagerous portions of our country there is one 
Catholic priest whose memory should be entwined with immortelles of praise 
and gratitude for the indefatigable labor he performed in the interest of 
religion. This Clergyman was Rev. Charles Smith. Divine Providence 
seems to have chosen him as a special envoy of faith and as we read his 
humble and unostentatious biography he seems to have been especially under 
divine protection. 

Rev. Chas. Smith first saw the light of day in Donerail County of Cork, 
Ireland, where he was born. He wasa son of John Smith and Catherine 
Ryan both of whom belonged to the Episcopal Church of England. Young 
Smith in his youth received a common school education. Atan early age 
he was apprenticed to the shoemaker’s trade. He often humorously remark- 
ed, after he became a priest, that his trade was a forerunner of his real voca- 
tion, for from ‘‘soles’’ he came to mend and improve human souls. He was 
always a great student, and was continually reading books. ‘His serious 
turn of mind found most pleasure and instruction in works of a controversial 
nature. It did not take him long to discover the beauties and truths of 
Catholic doctrine, and unable to resist the convictions of his conscience, he 
professed himself a Catholic, at Donerail where he was received a devout 
member of the Church. 

Soon after his profession of Catholic faith, he resolved to visit America, 
eager to flee from British rule, and like many of his countrymen find here 
an asylum where he could work out his destiny without hindrance. 

In the Summer of 1818 he left Ireland for America on a sailing vessel. 

On board of the vessel there was a man named Reynolds who was ‘‘work- 
ing his passage” and this man was a particular friend of young Smith. They 
were intimately acquainted ‘‘at home.’? Reynolds was advanced in years 
at this time and had been a seafaring man nearly all his life in the British 
Navy. : 

After they had left port, the Captain (who owned the vessel) and his 
men conspired to take the vessel to the West Indies and there try and sell 
the passengers in slavery. 

But one of the men who had formed a liking for Reynolds let the latter 
into the secret, who in turn informed all the other passengers. Reynolds. 
Smith and the rest of the passenger then seized the Captain and his men and 
put them in irons. Reynolds then navigated the vessel until shereached the 
port of Balitmore. Here the Captain and men were released by Reynolds and 
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in revenge, they caused the latter’s arrest for mutiny. But when the tacts 
became known the vessel was confiscated and the Captain s-nt to jail. Smith, 
after landing in America worked at his trade both in Baltimore and at 
Hagerstown for a few months, and finally entered Mt. St. Mary’s College at 
Emmetsburg. He staid there for nine years, studying for the priesthood, and 
was ordained in 1827 by Bishop Dubois. He was sent to Albany where he 
was assigned to the mission of St. Marys. This was the only church then 
in Albany and Father Smith’s mission included the country around Albany 
to the extent of fifty miles. The Catholics at first worshipped in an old 
schoolhouse and Father Smith built the first Catholic Church for them. 
It was built of stone the exterior of which was plastered and penciled to re- 
semble cut stone. He was Pastor of this mission for eight years, and Jeft it in 
the year 1836. During his stay at Albany Father Smith passed through the 
cholera period from 1832 to 1834. This undaunted disciple of Christ felt 
no terror from the presence of that dread scourge, but heroically stood at 
his post, after to the pastors of all the other churches (Protestant) had fled 
from Albany. His ministrations in every sense, were not confined to the 
Catholic population only. Protestants also received his services ; many of 
them he converted to the Church. His zeal for the souls of all, made him 
unmindful of himself, and in the exuberance of his devotion to the afflicted 
he became a victim to the disease as early as 1832. He had made a visit 
among some emigrants who had just arrived from Europe, and the sight 
which he witnessed was, so terrible that it made him sick. He hastened 
to see his physician Ur. Marsh, who told him he was-infected with the 
cholera, which developed itself on him the same night. The disease work- 
ed serious inroads on his constitution and although he finally. recovered, his 
strong and splendid physique was greatly shattered. 

It is a characteristic of the Catholic missionary that, no matter what 
the trial, danger or loss, (temporal,) he will, as a true soldier, never flag in 
his efforts to fulfill his vocation. This is true of the Jesuit, Franciscan, and 
other missionaries who over two hundred years ago penetrated the wilds of 
America to preach Christ Crucified to the Indians. If we refer to the story 
of Catholic missions in Western New York and the Canadas, so graphically 
related in Marshall’s history which was gathered from accounts written by 
these missionaries themselves, we may behold the brilliant courage which 
enabled them to bear up under privations and suffer even death itself at the 
hands of-some of the tribes of Indians roving from settlement to settlement, 
and so it came to pass that as fast as these died, others followed and en- 
dured, actuated by that mysterious influence with which a St. Patrick 
was enabled to subdue Ireland, and St. Augustine conquer the West Indies. 
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Father Smith on his recovery did not remainidle. He cuntinued through 
the ‘‘Cholera times’’ until 1834 more indefatigable than ever. Bishop 
Dubois, satisfied with the labors of Father Smith at Albany, designed him 
for a,more diflicult mission. This was the mission in Buffalo among the 
Irish or English speaking Catholics, 

The French and German people were already provided for by the munifi- 
cent donations of Mr. Le Couteulx, but the Irish had no church in which to 
worship. 

Father Smith came by stage to Buffalo in the year 1836.37. He was 
a great controversialist and soon converted many to the Church. On his 
arrival here he established a mission for the Irish Catholics in the upper story 
of the building situated corner Main and the Terrace, and known as the 
Sidway estate. (The writer has a pencil sketch.of the room in which Mass 
was said, by Father Smith.) He remained in Buffalo until 1840-41. 
The house in which he resided is still in existence and it then stood on the 
south side of Eagle St. about 300 feet below Michigan. It wasa plain one 
and a half story dwelling. It wasremoved some years ago to South Division 
St. and is still there. 

Miss Ann Davenport (his niece and mother of the writer of this article) 
was his housekeeper. 

Besides Buffalo, Father Smith had to visit all the missions of Wyoming 
Cattaraugus, Genesee and Erie Counties. He made frequent trips to 
Olean, Mount Morris and other places along the line of the Genesee 
Valley ,canal which then was in process of construction. Hundreds of Irish 
Catholic laborers were at work on the canal, and to them he preached the 
word of God and provided for their spiritual wants. He visited Java Wyoming 
Co., (by stage to Sheldon) and thence on foot he reached Java Centre. 
Here he built the first church, a wooden building with galleries. This church 
has been supplanted by a brick edifice commenced under Father Le Breton 
during Bishop Timon’s episcopate and completed by Father Jos. Donahue 
pow pastor at Somerset, Niagara Co., N. Y., Father Smith visited these 
missions regularly once each month. 

Wm. Hutchinson of Java and Bishop O’Laughlin of Brooklyn served 
mass for Father Smith in Albany and through the latters influence Bishop 
Loughlin became a priest. Bishop Purcell, afterwards archbishop of the 
diocese of Cincinnati, Ohio, was brought up in Doneraikwith Father Smith. 
Bishop Dubois, wanted a good classical teacher for the college and asked 
Father Smith forone. He recommended young Purcell who thus got a 
start which resulted in his becoming a bishop of the Church 

Father Bernard O'Reilly, afterwards bishop of Hartford Conn., and lost 
at sea on the illfated steamer ARBTIC was then a priest stationed in Rochester 
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Father Smith’s peculiar work consisted in gathering Catholics employed 
on the public works, and ferretting out settlers in the wilderness, To all 
these he admiristered the sacraments and baptized children and adults, 

The unsettled state of the country, the danger from the hands of 
treacherous Indians, and the difficulties of travel through tracts of wilder- 
ness had acharm for him broader and deeper than Cathedral aisles or 
permanent parish residence. The Catholic priest to-day in the settled state 
of the country has a‘far more agreeable and less jaborious task than had the 
misssionaries of those days who were the pioneers of our early frontier 
civilization. 

Bishop Hughes having succeeded Bishop Dubois recalled Father 
Smith from the scenes of his labor in Western New York and placedhim in 
charge of the church of St. Jameson Jay St. in Brooklyn. This church 
is the oldest in the city of Brooklyn and is we are told the Cathedral of the - 
diocese of Brooklyn. During his residence at Brooklyn from 1841 to 1848 
Father Smith enlarged the church of St. James twice, so rapid was the in- 
crease of his flock by whom he was much beloved. 

In 1848 he went to Boston and at South Boston was associated with a 
Father FitzSimmons at—— Church. Owing to kidney trouble he 
’ deemed this change advisable, for in Boston he found the climate and air 

more beneficial to his ailment. He remained here but a short time; when 
he was stationed at Eastport Me. But the cold sharp winds on the coast 
were too severe for his health and in 1849 he was called to the mission of 
Chelsea and Lynn, and here he remained until his death in 1851. In ad- 
dition to his kidney troubles dropsy made its appearance and began to in- 
crease. One day in driving to a-sick.call in his cutter, he was violently 
thrown from it, as he was turning the corner of a street, the fatal effect of 
which was the immediate cause of his death, He died in the full consol- 
ation of religion and was attended in his last hours by a Jesuit clergyman. 

During his sojourn in Buffalo Father Smith bought the site where St. 

-St. Patrick’s church stood on the corner of Ellicott St. and Broadway. 
This building facing on Ellicott street was of brick and contiguous to it 
facing on Broadway (formerly known as Batavia St.) stood a two story 
brick dwelling subsequently -used as an orphan asylum and known as St. 
Vincent’s Female Orphan Asylum. Both the church and asylum have been 
removed and this old landmark of Buffalo is covered by a five story build- 
ing known as ‘‘Granger’s wholesale Grocery House.’’ A fine photograph of 
St. Patrick’s church is in existence a copy of which is in the possession of 
Mr. John McManus of Buffalo. 

As was stated this site was puggpaced by Father Smith who bought it 
from a Mr. Stevenson. 

Father Smith wasan energetic man and he may justly be classed, (one 
among the many,) as one of the most indefatigable pioneers of the Church 
in the State of New York. Requiescat in pace. 

CHARLES G. DEUTHER. 
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In Pennsylvania) the Roman Catholics The Episcopalian clergy of Connecticut 
are so far from being persecuted or op- and New York on Oct. 8th, 1766, wrote to 
pressed that they are not so. much as ex-the Bishop of London, complaining that 
cluded from the civil offices of thethe colonies had no Protestant Bishops 
province.—p. 252 Canadian Freeholder, ‘‘ especially since the Roman Catholics 
London 1776. are so happy as to be indulged with a 

The first Mass at St. Augustine Florida Popish one.””—[Doc. His, P. E. Ch. Con- 

was ‘‘at.the spot where the first chapel necticut, p. 101, Vol. 11. 
of Neustra Senora De Le Leche was ‘his referred to ‘a Popish Bishop in 
erected.” It was offerred by Francisco Canada.’ A writer in one of the “*Bos- 
Lopez de Mendoza Grajales on the Na-ton newspapers” said this should be a 
tivity of the Blessed Virgin. Dr. Shea eonsolation to the Episcoplians who now 
Mass was said on James River, Virginia might get Episcopal ordination.» Thus 
in 1526. [Shea.] must we be insulted and without hope 
1708 New York. wrote Rev. Dr. Johnson from Stratford, 

ae or Pa . rie cgre em ogyer Conn. to London.—(Ibid p. 110. 
widow of Edward Cole, for balan prs ’ 
salary due him as messenger to the Coun- - know _—* rps omnypdat Papists in 

il and pay for boarding two Spanish 24 MY Circult , oO. O28; SOOT, Fe 
P iat puted ones in the Quaker =k Gat a fre- 
of : ; quent their meetings. v. Buckhouse 

Account. Elizabeth Cole for boarding to Secretary of the Propagation society 
Padre Freay, Thos. Strada and Pedra i. Tondon. Chester |Pa.] Dec. 6, 1738 
(Padre) Pascoal.--Calender of N. Y. His. Perry. 202. [Pa. nee ’ 
Doe. English, p. 358. po igo H 

July 2ist, 1719. Petition. Rev. Thos. Rev. Mr Viets of Symsbury in Con- 
Grents on board the French ship Victory necticut, on Dec. 26th 1771 wrote to 
for the release of André Saens de Bitare, London “‘I know of but two professed 
a Spanish priest detained on board the Papists and one Deist in Symsbury. All 
British Man of War, Diamond, Captain °f them come often to Church and 
Thomas Jacobs, Commander. one of the Romans lately procured me to 

Christophe de Russel commanded on baptize one of his children and behaved 
the Victory. Bitare came to New York With much devotion during the oeca- 
from Havana—was plundered of money 8ion.””—(His. P. E. Ch. Conn. page 172.) 
&c., got a ticket from Governor Hunter At the very time when the Roman 
togo to Great Britain—went on the(atholic Fenelon in France. was plead- 
Amazon—going to the vessel on a boating for Protestants against the. intoler- 
was seized by Jacobs—more money taker ance of Louis XIV, the Protestant Penn 
from him, held a prisoner—Father jn England was laboring to rescue the 
Grents applied for a release—President Roman Catholics from the jealousy of 
Schuyler directed to get release.—Calen-the English Aristocracy.—(Bancroft 
dar of New York Historical Documents. Vol-11, p. 396.) 

English, p. 443. 

By the Census Report 1880 (Vol. 8) , John Royall, native of Pennsylvania, 
the circulation of Religious newspapers America, born Sep. 22d, 1729 ; entered 
in the principal religious denominations the Society in 1747; professed of 4 vows 


as follows. hoe 2, pin pe mg so a, hasan 

nominations. Circulation Average. in 1756, in 1763, (seq) he was missioner 
Catholis, 70 450, 752 6430" at Canford, Dovsct, "in 1767 Chaplain at 
Baptist,-63 292,428 4635 Swynnerton, died at Husbands Bosworth 
Methodist, 75 375,471 5003. then the seat of Fortescue family, April 
Presbyterian, 42 201,410 4795. 17th, 1770, age 41. Foley’s Records 
Lutheran, 22 77,177 3508 of Society of Jesus, and referred to Shea’s 


Episcopal, 33 90,030 2728 Church in Colonial Days. 
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Extract from ‘‘copy of a letter from The latest date of the cele. 
Quebeck ~s Senet, - ‘ 147 (D bn bration of the Gunpowder Plot 
in France Tihereew Lan in Boston was on Monday Nov. 6th 1769 
pgs oars oak Pes pee aca aad = — the — hs the ee at the 
this remote part of the World, and my pensomacecid exhibited, eruaal a Gta 
chief employ being to visit the several carried in derision through the streets 
Nations of Indians, in order to establish and followed by a crowd of people, with 
them :. “a nr igeer Forage ag a ludicrous effigies of the Pope and others 
Christian Majesty. I havetaken pains were commrintey ta age acne 

ie . On a 
our friends among the enemy, who have [goon andieee ree eg ope i 
, ; On another was inser , ** Love 
given me a large account of the several and Unity. The American Whig. Uon- 
Provinces. . . England Puritans wh fusion to the Tories and a total banish- 
Me alley Religion we mich pg ee rer bod ang oy  -crobegennay ~ yagi aut 
that to destroy our holy Catholic Church Sets ‘ ° “es ; 
is their glory. They seem to be united _ St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum Philada. 
as one man against us except a number The Catholic Herald, June 14th, . 1833 
of.Seotch and Irish that fled over to states that a lot between 9th and. 10th, 
New England. facing Ronaldson’s cemetery had been 

In New York after 1691, no Liberty Burchased on which to erect an asylum. 

of Conscience for Catholics.—Bayley’s 9°° 98° /une 2vth. 
page 38. Maryland. As the late Lord Baltimore 

In 1700, a law passed for hanging any Was the first Protestant peer of the Cal- 
Priest who came into New York. . The Vert family, his predecessors (as it was 
Earl of Bellomont voted as a member of natural they should), first peopled this 
the Council and thus made a tie and province with a colony of Irish Catho- 
then voted as President and gavea ma-lics. These having the start, in point of 
jority and as the Governor approved of it time, of the after-settlers, are also to this 
‘The law of 1700 was repealed by Legisla- day ahead of them in wealth and sub- 
ture, 1784, but an objectionable oath not stance ; by which means, the first and 
until 1806. best — are, for the most Booby still 

.of the Roman communion. Tho’ this 
- = et ieee Washinton: a pe province have a succession of several 
It offered for consideration five points, Its ©letsy renal — — Eger Ireland, 
trongest was this? ‘Rev. Francis Neale Who subsist on the free will offerings of 
po called from Piscataway, across the those to whom they administer, yet is the 
Potomac, and stayed with Washington County para a Ngee ri vig ose 
four hours before he died.” Precincts ever which preside, by legal 
‘A newspaper account has lately been establishment, a competent number of 
published showing that such a tradition Clergymen of our Church. handsomely 
existed among the colored people. The Poe. ‘ aM 3: OGTECS Re aDL 
Ave Maria declared that it heard such a | Rev. the C xe ery I ee a 
tradition among the Jesuits in Maryland om ty) “ry hureh of England. Dublin 
many years ago. 4 shee 
In Dee, 1854, Jno. Kennedy was turn- ‘The Presbyterian’s Address on the 
ed out of his dwelling in South Manchester birth of a Popish Prince,” is the way 
by a landlord named Stone for Rivington’s Royal Gazette, of New York 
rmitting a Catholic priest—Father May 29th, 1782, announced the address 
rady to celebrate Mass for a few Catho- of the Presbyterian Synod of New York 
lies. Mr. Kennedy’s children and grand-and Philadelphia, to the Minister of 
children yet live in Manchester. France on the birth of the Dauphin. 
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Reminiscences of Missionary Labors ‘‘Some Reminiscences of Old Mt. St. 
in Northern Ohio. By Bishop Machebeuf Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, Maryland 
See Catholic Universe, Cleveland O., from 1815 to 1835, by Wm. B. Walter of 
Oct. 18th, 1888. Fort Wayne, Ind. See Catholic Uni- 

‘‘ A Memorable Day in the Annals of verse, Cleveland O., Feb. 7th, 1889. 
the Catholic Church in Louisiana.” An _ The first Catholic Secretary of Mary- 
account of the Silver Jubilee of eightland, John Lewger. See Papers relatin 
priests ordained Nov. 4th, 1863. Seeto the Early History of Maryland by S. 
the Morning Star of New Orleans, Nov. F. Streeter, page 218, 
3d 1888, It has portraits of the eight. The First Will (in Maryland of a Cath- 

*¢ Vincennes Catholic Cathedral.’’ See olic. See Papers of the Early History of 
Telegraph, Vol. 11, p. 335. . Maryland, by S. F. Streeter, Page 280. * 

Reminiscences of Bishop Machebeuff’s Notes on the Early History of the 
early years in France and of his Mission- Catholic Church in New England. By 
ary Labors in Northern Ohio. See Col- Dr. John Gilmary Shea. Boston Pilot, 
orado Catholic, Sept._Nov. 1888. Re 1856. reprinted in His. Mag. May, June 
published in Catholic Universe, Cleveland and July 1869. 

O., Jau., Feb., March 1889. Petition of Rev. Timothy O’Brien 

Journal fur Charlevoix in letters ad- Richmond Va., to have school relieved 
dressed to Dutchess of Lesdiguiers. In of taxes. See Catholic Herald 1842 pp. 
His. Col. La. By French, Part III. 274-5. 

Journal of Father Marquette. His. Extract of Sermon Rev. Mr. Quarter in 
Col. La. Vol. 11. oe is oe a delivered in St. 

a ‘ ;. 5, Mary’s Church. ew York, May 4 

The Bible before the Revolution.” 7994 sco Herald May 15th or Teutkh 
In Boston Transcript. Republished by Teller. Rev. Jno. Hughes at St. John’ 
N. Y. Illustrated News Feb. 19th, 1853. 77.014 June 12th. 183. 
The Early printed Catechisms issued in Ss iy 


: : Pioneer Catholics of Madison Ind. In 
Indian Language in Mexico, 1614-1627, - ’ 
His. Mag.. N. Y., January 1858 ae tr nN ae Sn 


Letter of Bishop O’Donnell of Kings- A Great Catholic Family—the ELDER 


ton, Canada, relative to his services in with 7 traits. ¢ i 5 : 
answer te Charges. See Catholic Herald World, Nov. pre gen d oe See 
May 5th 1836. 
P ; : A Mount Benedict’s Horror.. New York 
The First Book Printed in Mexico. : ; 
See Historical Mag. Feb. 1, 1865. Times Nov. 13th, Catholic Universe, 


. 24th ; 

Catholic Telegraph, Vol. 1, p. 407 =e. — gies a 
yg published from the Boston Catho- Mission of Bishop Fenwick of Cincin- 
lic Intelligencer an account of Bishop Dati in Ohio and Michigan. See Catholic 
Fenwick of Boston visitation to Burling- Zelegraph Oct. 22d 1831. 
ton Vt, The account:said ‘‘this is the pipji hy of the “Following” 
first Cathclic Church ever erected’ in stmitaton of ‘Christ Ay Thomete yd 
Vermont.” The Telegraph said ‘‘ conse- Kempis.— His., Mag. 1864 Vol. VI1I, pp. 
crated ”’ should rn been used instead 979) 346. ’ ’ 
of ‘- erected ”’ as ‘‘ if we recollect rightly ; : 
we have been told that to our estimable oy Ng in Maine.— His. Mag. 1864 
towns man Mr. Alpheus White belongs PP. iia 
the meritorious honor erecting the: first INDIANA Catholic Settlements in. Tele- 
Catholic church in the Green Mountain 9*@ph, Jan. 26th 1833. 

. This was at Vergennes.”? He Catholic Mission in State of Illinois 
was a convert.—( Telegraph Vol. 1, p. 407.) and Missouri.— Telegraph Jan. 26, 1833. 
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WHO KNOWS. 


No. 85. Who was Rev. Valerian Dur- No. 90. A few yearsago there died a 
and O. S. F. who on October 10th 1778, very old priest named Rev. J. J. Gallagher 
baptized Elizabeth Scantlen at Chesterin our diocese at a place near Mercer, 
Pa., a8 appears by Register at Old St. Mercer County Pa. Of course he was an 
Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia. Irishman, and was at one time, as our 

No, 86. Can you give the early history Rt. Rev. Bishop stated in the funeral 
of Rev. John McDermott, who served sermon. the confessor of the Queen of 
here [Salem N. Y.] as a missionarySpain. Who was he? 
about 1860 and thence to Brasher’s Falls 
N. Y. and as — he is sg ‘a REPLIES. 

No. 87. The Proceedings of the Mas- y, not the St, Augustine’s church you 
Wiis, Panag Society 1855-58. refer to in RESEARCHES, Jan. 1889 p. 33 

‘The Cabinet Keeper stated that Father po —_—— ” PBS 4 pee Beste 
Rales ‘strong box”? which was deposited Church in Boston ? 
in the cabinet in September 1845 by R. ~ yp 80, this Saint Augustine's was our 
R. Waldron Esq. and again by Nathaniel pa thor Philip Larisey’s chapel, unless I 
Sheafe Waldron, Major in the Marine am mistaken, and it was dedicated to 
Corps, August 16th 18*0, is now calledin, Doctor of the Chureh, St. Augus- 
for by Major Waldron by a written order tine, Bishop of Hippo, and Nor to St. 
and that me mal will be delivered in Augustine of Canterbury. T.C.M. 

ursuance thereof. 

, Who knows where the box is now ? MEADVILLE, Feb. 6th, 1889, 

No. 88. John Adams wrote to —_ J.Mr. MARTIN I. J. GRiFFIn, 

Mc Henry Sec. of War Aug. 18th 1798. Dear S1r:—Your — correspondent 

I have received very unpleasant infor- ¢,4m Cumberland Md., or whoever was 
mation of the principles and conversation giving the history of the Church in that 
of one of the Majors of the new Corps of piace made a mistake in the last number 
artillerists. I wish you would inquire of the Historical Researches in stating, 
into the character of that Marylander. that Rev, Leonard Obermyer died whilst 

Adam’s Works Vol. 8. p. 562. in charge of St. Vincent’s parish, Balti- 

Note.— Benjamin Brooks of Ma. more, and was buried there. 

The charge consisted in a statement | wa, very well acquainted with Rev. 
made by Bishop Carroll, that he had ex- ratne: Obermyer. It was through his 
pressed himself ‘tin a manner highly sistance that I made my classical 
disorganizing and inflamative in a local (ou :3e and entered on my studies for the 
election preceding this time. “He must Priesthood. For several years before his 

Adams wrote on Sept. 13th. * has an death he had retired from the active 
have a very loose head if ke hasan yor. of the priesthood resigning the 
honest heart. The gentleman is to M@ charge of St. Vincent’s Church and 
a total stranger. If you think it safe to (ome to Mt. St. Mary’s College Emmitts- 
trust him 1 will. hich DUT. Where in company with Rev. Jobn 

Who can tell about the oe B. Byrne, his great friend, he taught 
was so serious as to cause Bishop " ro™ classes in Chemistry and Natural Phil- 
_— Major Brooks to President jaonhy. Whilst preparing classes fer his 

on 

No. 89. Could you find through the gamer sf Bae nal eth, toon and ‘wes 
RESEARCHES. where Rev. Michael Mul- buried on'the next day, March 17th, late 
doon took his course of studies-or whether ;,, the evening, in the graveyard on 
there are any heirs of his living yet. 41 the Mountain side near the Chureb. 

her Muldoon was formerly a priest in ; was present at the time, 
Texas many years ago. —He went around Yours trul 
baptizing many in order that they as y, 
Catholics could claim some land. JamEs J. DUNN. 























